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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


{nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830, 
Undér the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES® 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 

Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 

The LENT TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
sith JANUARY, 1873, and will TERMINATE on SATURDAY, 
the 26th APRIL. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thursday, the 16th of January, at 11 o'clock, and every 
succeeding Thursday at the same hour. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 

Rorat ACADEMY or Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 








OYAL SURREY THEATRE.—Lossee and 
Directress, MISS VIRGINIA BLACKWOOD. The 
PANTOMIME of the SEASON, every Evening; the most 
Magnificent in London, and the greatest success ever achieved 
in this Theatre. “‘YE FAIR ONE WITH YE GOLDEN 
LOCKS.” Farce at 7. Pantomime commences at 7.30, except 
Javenile Nights, Wednesday and Friday. No fees. 





IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 

FESTIVAL.—The Thirty-first Celebration is appointed 

to be held on the 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th AUGUST, 1873. 

Conductor, SIR MICHAEL COSTA.—By order of the Com- 
nittee, Howarp 8. Sir, Secretary, 





, OLLEGE of ORGANISTS.—The next Exami- 
nation for Fellowship will take place at 41, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, at 11 o'clock, a.m., on Thursday, January 9th, 1873. 
Fxaminers.—Dr. Steggall, Dr. Stainer, and Mr. Charles E. 
Stephens, Printed particulars, with last Examination papers, 
nay be had on application, by enclosing stamp, to 
R. LLMPUS, Hon. Sec. 


’ MSs KNOTT, certificated pupil of Sir JULIUS 
s\ BENEDICT, receives pupils for the PIANO and 
SINGING at her private residence, 69, New Bond-street, W. 


\ R. SANTLEY’S CONCERT PARTY.—Fran- 

cesco Berger’s Trio ‘‘ EXCELSIOR” is sung at every 
Sat desing the Tour. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent- 
street. W. 











Me. MAYBRICK will be at liberty to accept 
engagements after December 14th.—Address, 38, 
langham-street, Portland-place, W.; or to Mr. GEonGe 
Douwy, 52, New Bond-street, W. 


Me. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 


his address is 68, St. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 








| } R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonx Ruopgs, Crorpon, 8. 








RIVATE BALLS.—The QUEEN’S CONCERT 

1, ROOMS, Hanover-square, may be eng for balls, con- 
rts, soirées, readings, lectures, Hebrew weddings, &c. Apply 

W Mr. Hall—ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor. 





Poe IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL, an old estab- 
lished PIANOFORTE and TUNING BUSINESS in a 
Market Town 50 miles from London, has been in the same 
fmily for upwards of half a century. Moderate Capital 
Twuired. A practical man would find the above a desirable 
portunity. —Address, Mn. Goppine, Newbury. 


a 








I. A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 


EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
a — delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup 


le GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 

for Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
ys through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 

Man urers, GgYELIN & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
me Belgrave House, Argyle-square King’s-cross, London, 
Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 80/., 86/., 40/., per dozen, 
Curet, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., is), iW). 30/., 3d/., a 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 60/., 80/. 

These wines are warranted genvine. 



















INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 
yaneth proposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 

GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH. GOUNOD, 
ievught Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., avd Sir JULIUS 















DANCE MUSIC 


KIKO. 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 


SHALLABALA QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 


A good Dancing Set. Containing the 
following well-known tunes :— 


SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, 
PEQUILLO, CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, 
CARIOLE, CHING-A-RANG-CHANG, 
and WAGGA-WAGGA. 





ALSO BY THE 


SAME POPULAR COMPOSER, 


s. ad. 
JOLLY FROG'’S GALOP - . - 40 
JOHN PEEL GALOP - - . - 80 
WEDDING RING WALTZ - - 40 
ALPINE CLIMBER WALTZ - - 4 0 
ALI BABA QUADRILLES- : - 40 
ALI BABA GALOP .- - - 40 
ALI BABA WALTZ - - : - 40 
ALI BABA POLKA - : - - 40 
BASHFUL YOUNG LADY QUAD- 
SE se om he ge he re 
BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN 
QUADRILLES - - ee % 40 


LETTY POLKA - et - 3 0 








PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 








‘yyll place, Regent-stueet. Second Edition. 





ENEDICT, &c. Price One Shilling. Gopparp and Co., 4, 


XHIBITION PALACE, DUBLIN. 


NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Director of Music and Conductor, G. VANDELEUR LEE. 
A series of performances on the grandest scale will be given 


during the present season, commencing with 


THE DUBLIN MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


BY to take place in January next, for which the following dis- 


tinguished Artists have been specially engaged :— 
Mdlle, TITIENS., 
Mdme. SINICO. 
Malle, JUSTINE MACVITZ. 
(The celebrated Contralto from St. Petersburgh). 
Signor TOMBESI. 


Signor CAMPOBELLO. 
Signor BORELLA, and 
8 AGNESI. 
Solo Violoncello—Mons. M. ALBERT. 
Solo Pianoforte—Mr. F, H. COWEN, 


JANUARY 6rn, 1873, at 8 o'clock, p.m. 

Part L—ROSSINI’S ““STABAT MATER. 

Part I1.—SECULAR SELECTIONS. 
JANUARY lira, 1873, at 8 o'clock, p.m. 
Part I.—HANDEL’'S ‘“‘ MESSIAH." 
Part Il.—SECULAR SELECTIONS. 

BAND and CHORUS of 500 PERFORMERS. 
Subscription for the Season, £1 18., for which Subscribers will 
receive one free transferable ticket (to numbered stalls), for 
each evening and for a subsequent concert. 





Prices of Admission : 
Stalls (numbered) .. 10s, 6d. 
Reserved Seats .... ee BB, 
loony ....++. 2s. 6d 


Subscriptions recelved and placesmay be secured at MESSRS- 
CRAMER WOOD & CO., Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 

C. A. COOPER, Hon. Sec. 
PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
And to be ready for delivery by the 1st January, 1873 
In One Voiume, elegantly bound, gilt edges, &c., 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
LIEDER OHNE WORTE, 


(SONGS WITHOUT WORDS,) 
Transcribed for the 


H A R P 
JOHN THOMAS, 


HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
aND 





Professor of the Royal Academy of Music. 


SUBSCRIPTION = = ONE GUINEA, 
Subscribers’ Names to be forwarded to Mr. JOHN 
THOMAS, 53, Welbeck Street, London, W. 


oe YOUNG VOCALIST. Published b 

GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. JV’aul’s Churchyard. 
“Mrs. Bartholomew has done a good work for the little —_ 
and no better present could be given to the music-loving chil 
than this attractive volume.”—Musical World. ‘The name of 
Mrs, Mounsey Bartholomew is a sure guarantee of its excellence. 
It is a collection of twelve songs, selected from Mozart, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, &c. Her elegant volume is a casket of gems of 
the purest water.”—Illustrated News. ‘‘ We cordially commend 
this volume as an excellent present to those children who, 
having escaped from the nursery, are not yet fully recognised in 
the drawing-room.” —Musical Times, 


M EDICINE JACK. Serio-ComicSong. Written 
and Composed by A, 8. GATTY. (Dlustrated title.) 
8s, ; free by post 18 stamps. 
YHE HEART IS LIKE A GARDEN. New 
a. Poetry by L. M. THORNTON. Music by W, T. 
WRIGHTON. Dedicated to the of 
Downshire. 8s. 
ER IMAGE HAUNTS ME YET. New 
Song. Poetry by J. W. EWING. Music by LYNETTE, 
Also by the same composer, ‘‘ Only a year ago.” each, 
A ROSE IN HEAVEN. New Song. By 
FRANZ ABT. No. 1in F, No. 2 in G, 48. Free 
by post 24 stamps each. ‘‘ This Jittle gem will haunt the 
et Se oe on ee Aa eg 
London: Sole Publishers, Rovaxt Cocks & Co., New 
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risi, Persiani, La! ‘ many of 
Statesmen, fully establish its groat virtues. _ No Vv or 
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NEW MUSIC 
BY THE BEST COMPOSERS. 
NEW SONGS. 
DREAM OF ANGELS, LITTLE ONE. By Franz Abt. 4s. 
One of the celebrated composer’s most charming songs. 


MY ONE TRUE LOVE 
beauty to her favourite songs, ** Only,” and ‘* Weary.” 


THE RAFT. Descriptive Song. By Ciro Pinsuti. 4s. ‘‘Con- 
traltos will hail this highly dramatic and forcible song or 
scena as a boon. It is rarely that anything of such import- 


ance is produced for this voice.”—Queen, July 27. 


THE ANGEL AT THE WINDOW. By Berthold Tours. 4s. 


Sung by Miss Ferrari 





J. T. HAYES, 


Church Publisher and Bookseller, 
LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 


Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 


4, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 





y Virginia Gabriel. 4s. Equal in| Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 


selection of those of other Church Firms. 





TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 








’ ’ “4 
THE MAGIC OF MUSIC. By W. C. Levey. This popular | CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLE-DATS, 
song may be had ia C, E flat, and F. 48. Also, for Piauo, by &e. (90 in all.) By C. A, JONES, Author of ‘Saints o 


Kuhe, 4a. : Rochard, 24 


I LOVE MY LOVE, By Ciro Pinsuti. ‘Signor Pinsuti has 
produced nothing happier than the fresh, brilliant song before 
us, It is tuneful, without being commonplace; and it is 


accompanied in masterly fashion.”—Queen. 


Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 1d. In 
4 Vols , cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., 28. 6d. each; postage, 3d. 
‘« Amongst the Church stories of late years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 


LABOUR AND REST. By Sir Julius Benedict. 4s. National | high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
Holiday Song, dedicated to Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P this series.”—Church Work. 


Sung by Signor Foli. The words by C. J. Rowe. 


BEAUTIFUL DREAMS. By W. C. Levey. 4s. Sung by 


Miss Russell at Drury Lane Theatre every evening. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


THE MAGIC OF MUSIC. By W. Kuhe, 4s. W.C. Levey’ 
attractive melody admirably arranged. 
ESMERALDA 


K uhe'’s elegant and highly-approved style.""—Queen, 


HEART FREE. By Berthold Tours, 8s. Mr. Reece’s Waltz CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. 


Melody from “ Ali Baba” forms a pretty piece. 


PALESTINE, Grand March, By F. L. Hime. 4s, This 


favourite March is frequently played by the band of th 
Kwoyal Horse Guards, 
DANCE MUSIC. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE QUADRILLE. 
Levey. 4s. The most successfnl Quadrille of the season. 


ESMERALDA WALTZES. By Charles Godfrey. 4s. On W. 


©. Levey’s ‘ Esmeralda,” “The Dear Emerald Isle,” an 
**The Magic of Music.” 
UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 
trated, 4s, 
SOLD AT HALF-PRICE, 


LONDON : 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 


Ky W. Kuhe. 4s. ‘A very brilliant arrange- 
ment of Mr Levey’s capital and most popular song, in Mr. 


By W. ¢, 


New Juvenile Quadrille, on 
popular melodies, by Charles Godfrey. Beautifully Illus- 


DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 23s.; by Post 2s, 2d. 
“ Extremely good : well told.”—Lilerary Churchman, 
“A prettier story was never written.”—Guardian. 
*‘Charmingly told : full of interest.”—Church Review, 
“An attractive little tale." —Church Times. 
s| FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 
* An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times, 
By Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 
“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
e| A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.” —Guardian. 
OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. Sd. 
‘The story is most interesting.”—Church Times. 
«Pretty : pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 
d) WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 
58., by Post 5s. 5d. 
“ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.”—Literary Churchman. 
* Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion 
NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 8s. 9d. 
“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 





MINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Fouqué’s charming stories.”—Guardian. 

:|COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

“* Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 


will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 


\ Al AME DE SEVIGNE HE R COR- one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By the | instructed children.”—Church Times. 


COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. Svo., with Portraits. 


MHE LIFE AND TIMES OF AL- 


RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 8s. 6d., by 
Post 8s. 9d. 


‘Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are com- 


GERNON SYDNEY, Republican, 1622—1683, By | mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 


ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.8.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 


M\HE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF |4 COMMON-PLACE | STORY. 
ALEXANDER DUMAS. By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


2 vols. Svo. 


them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtrusively.’’—Guardian. 
By Author of 
“Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 
‘*A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 


aehar = _—....——— | amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
\ ty SICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the | story will be tulfilled:’—Preface. ok : 


LAST HALF-CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo, 


[J EXPLORED SYRIA. With a New 


Map of Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the ‘‘ Hamah 


Stones,” &c. 2 vols. Svo. 


The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d.; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 
‘* Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. Interesting and 
instructive.”—Church Review. 
“Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Times. 





ECOLLECTIONS. 
PLANCHE. 2 vols, 8vo., 


By J. RB. 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 28. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

‘*A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 


MATARY MEN I HAVE MET.” By the ontupnms 


KE. DYNE FENTON, Author of “Sorties from Gib.” 


With 20 Illustrations. 1 vol., price 7s. 6d. 


The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation, 2s. 6d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 
‘A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 





may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 


I HE y BLI iA yW FLAG. By EDMUND for good.” —Guardian, 


YATES. 3 vols. 
segment a Tale of the Year 1651 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 8 vols. 


WOMAN'S TRIUMPH, 


HARDY. 8 vols. 


By “LADY wanting in live 


‘*Its tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 

library.”—Church Times. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 

° Rebellion. By Rey. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

“We a recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 

iness and spirit.” —Guardian. 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 

History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 





Atius GATES, By Mrs, OLIPHANT. | aathontics, and every detail i most earchlly studied, so 


3 vols. 


detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplart the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman. 


F[VWO WORLDS OF FASHION. By] cwures Reoine’ 2: “0 be i every wllage Mbrary.”— 


CALTHORPE STRANGE. 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 





MVHE PACE THAT KILLS: a Tale of 


the Day. By L. Hl. KE. 8 vols, 


Series. By Author of “ Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. 
(separated), each 3s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d. 

“Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 

full of sound, wholesome teaching.’’"—Guardian. 





“Brief sketches from real life ; and most amongst the poor. 


4 RMA’S EN GAGEM ENT. By the | There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 


Author of “ Blanche Seymour.” 3 yols. 


OT WITHOUT THORNS. By the 
Author of “ She was Young and He was Old,” &c. 8 vols.  Admi 


HE MISADVENTURES OF MR. 
STRADET NG ey ho 82 Autobiography. By MATTHEW 


2 vols, 


PINSLEY BROTHEBS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





piety throughout.”—Churchman. 
OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
> X asl Lord’s Jife. By C. A. JONES, 2s. 6d.; by 
‘ost 2s. Sd. 


irably suited for children, where sound Catho! - 
tion will be appreciated.”—Church Times. ere 





Hayes’s Catalogue on application, 











J. T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 
HENRIEITA STREET, COVENT GARDEN ( 








Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 
OEMS. By GEORGE F. ARy. 


STRONG, 
Atheneum. 


“Great command of language, and a facility for writing jy 
verse with firmness, a force of utterance , . . a power of 
understanding and sympathizing with the contradictions ang 
moods of thought in a human soul at war with itself.” 


Spectator. 
‘‘(He] has a style of hisown. It displays. indeed, the fervent 
audacious rhetoric which distinguishes our youngest school of 
poets, but it has a safliciently marked individuality.” 





E. MOXON SON & CO., 44, Dover Street, W.; ang 
1, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





—— FZ. 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 


THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 

THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 

Are Superior to all others of their class, 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InstRuction GRATIS. 
Illu trated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 





BRIGHTON. 


es 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.8 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instrv- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every descreption on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let ow 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken, 





J B. ORAMER & 00.8 BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 





46, WEST STREET. 
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FAITHFUL. 





You never spoke to me of love, 
Nor asked me for your own, 
Yet when you are away from me, 

I feel myself alone! 


Ah, surely Friendship’s holy tie 
A mystic spell imparts, 

And bonds of unity exist 
Between two kindred hearts. 


Though far apart the path may lie 
Which Fate has marked for each, 
Some magic influences still 
To each fond bosom reach. 


And though we part to meet no more, 
I bless the hour we met, 

For happy memories are mixed 
With all my fond regret. 


And should we ever meet again 
You'll find me still unchanged, 

For hearts like mine, though hard to win, 
Are not by time estranged. 


Nannie LAaMsBeErrt, 








PROVINCIAL. 


Mr. L. J. Sefton’s London Comedy Company ap- 
pears in Worcester fora short season commencing 
on Boxing Night. The performances include ‘* Pyg- 
malion and Galatea,” and the Oriental extravaganza 
of ‘* King Kokatoo.” 


Within the week—December 19th to December 
%th—four performances of the ‘ Messiah” took 
place at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester: two 
under the direction of Mr. Charles Hallé, and two 
under that of Mr. De Jong. 





The New Theatre and Opera House at Aberdeen, 
erected by a Joint Stock Limited Liability Company 
at a cost of £8000, and leased by Mr. William 
Gomersal, late of the Theatre Royal, Sheffield, was 
opened on Thursday evening last week to a crowded 
and enthusiastic audience. 





The Birkenhead Musical Society gave their first 
oratorio performance on Wednesday, last week, 
when the ‘* Messiah” was given in the Music Hall 
toacrowded audience. The soloists were Mesdames 
Florence Lancia and Eliza Heywood, Messrs. 
Edward Lloyd and Thornton Wood. Mr. H. Lawson 
leader, and Mr. Edward Jones conductor. Mdme. 
Florence Lancia is a great favourite in Birkenhead, 
and she was never heard to better advantage than 
onthis occasion. ‘ Rejoice greatly” was given with 
rare brilliancy and finish, and in ‘* Come unto him,” 
and “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” Mdme. 
Lancia sang with true devotional feeling and expres- 
sion, All her efforts were rewarded by enthusiastic 
applause. Mr. Lloyd appeared to be suffering from 
indisposition, however he sang in a very careful 
and artistic manner. Miss Eliza Heywood and Mr. 
T. Wood acquitted themselves satisfactorily. The 
performance passed off very successfully. 





On Tuesday evening a large congregation attended 
in Canterbury Cathedral to take part in a special 
service, the principal feature of which was the per- 
formance of a portion of the “ Messiah,” the choir 
being augmented by about twenty-four amateur 
singers, who were surpliced with the lay clerks and 
choristers. The service was the first that has been 
held in the cathedral on Christmas-eve, and was 
therefore entirely experimental; but It is hoped 
that the success which attended it will induce the 
dean and chapter to continue it as an annual service. 
We believe the object in throwing the cathedral open 
on this occasion was to attempt to call back the 
Performance of oratorios to the purposes for which 
they were originally composed, and to show that they 
were not intended exclusively for the concert hall. 
The Bishop of Dover opened the service at 8.15, by 
Which time every available part of the building was 
occupied by a devout congregation, by pronouncing 
“Glory be to the Father, and to the Son,” &c., and 
the responses which followed were chanted accord- 
ing to Tailis’s arrangement. Psalm cl., “ 0, praise 
God in His holiness,” was then chanted, and the 
Magnificat and the Nune Dimittis, followed by a 


brief address by the dean (Dr. Payne Smith), 
from the pulpit, who, in the course of some 
well-chosen and telling remarks, laid particular 
stress on the fact of this service being held, not 
merely to give the opportunity for a performance 
of the ‘ Messiah,” but to call forth the religious 
feelings of the congregation at this season. The 
precentor, at the conclusion of the address moved 
from his seat to the Litany desk and conducted 
the singing. Mr. Longhurst presided at the organ. 
The solos were ably executed by members of the 
cathedral choir, and the choruses were carefully 
and effectively rendered, the selection concluding 
with the chorus ‘Glory to God in the highest.” 
The Bishop of Dover read the Collect, and Hymn 
26, from the “ Year of Praise” being sung, the 
service concluded with the Blessing. 


The Worcester Musical Society held its first 
concert of the present season on Thursday evening, 
the 19th inst., at the Music Hall, Worcester. The 
piece de resistance was the “‘ Christus” of Mendels- 
sohn, for the first time performed in Worcester. The 
recitatives were allotted to Mr. E. J. Spark, who 
sang the music with much pathos and sweetness, for 
which he was warmly applauded. The trio “ Say 
where is he born? ” was sung by Messrs. Spark, H. 
Caldicott, and Carr in an effective manner. And 
the chorus ‘‘ Then shall a star,” one of the most 
lovely choruses ever written by Mendelssohn, and 
concluding with a chorale, was exceedingly effective. 
The concluding chorus, ‘“‘ Daughter of Zion,” with 
pizzicato movement for the violins running through- 
out it called forth hearty applause. The remainder 
of the first part of the program was as follows :— 
Ancient Christmas Carol, “In Dulci Jubilo,” (1570,) 
Pearsall; The Shepherds’ Nativity Hymn, “ Bethle- 
hem,” Gounod; Solo Violoncello, Mr. Waite; Recit. 
and Chorus, ‘‘ Yule,” A. J. Caldicott ; Chorus, ‘‘ Up, 
Brothers, Up!” J. Baptist Calkin; Canticle and 
Chorus, *‘ Nazareth,’ Gounod. Solo—Mr. J. Baxter. 
Part Song, Silvery Christmas Bells,” Randegger. 
Mr. Caldicott’s new carol, ‘Yule,” composed 
especially for this concert, was rapturously encored. 
The second part consisted of a selection from the 
* Messiah,” including “ Oh, thou that tellest;” «The 
people that walked ;” ‘* Why do the nations ;” and 
the chorus “For unto us,” and the “ Hallelujah.” 
A. J. Caldicott conducted, and Mr. Quarterman 
presided at the organ. The whole of the arrange- 
ments were intrusted to Mr. E. J. Spark, the in- 
defatigable honorary secretary. 





ST. GEORGE’S ITALIAN OPERA. 





The perennial “ Barbiere” of Rossini, was given 
for the first time on Saturday night, and afforded 
the ‘ Winter Season Italian Opera Company” a 
favourable chance of distinction. The ‘ cast,” 
with the single exception of Signor Danieli’s 
Count Almaviva, was good; and to hear one of the 
purest of Italian operas sung and acted for the 
most part by bond fide Italians was a treat in itself. 
The orchestra was perfect, the magnificent /inale 
to the first act has seldom been more effectively 
rendered, the orchestra making in for the feeble 
chorus. 

The Rosina was Mdlle. Maria Risarelli, who had 
already appeared as the heroine of Il Conte Ory. 
Although suffering from cold, this young lady 
showed to great advantage musically and dra- 
matically. Her ‘‘ Una voce poco fa,” was admir- 
able, and in ‘‘ Dunque io son” (the duet with 
Figaro), and indeed, to the end of the opera, 
Malle. Risarelli amply deserved the applause she 
obtained. Signor Mottino, is an acceptable Figaro, 
vocally and dramatically; while Signor Topai, 
heard now for the first time in England, is deci- 
dedly one of the best and most natural representa- 
tives of Dr. Bartolo of recent years. The air in 
which Bartolo reproaches his ward Rosina was 
delivered with remarkable spirit. Signor Rocca 
had in Basilio a part well suited to him, and he 
gave the “ La Calunnia”’ with force and vigour. 
The small part of Berta well played by Mdme. 
Danieli and Sig. Marchetti, and Mr. Henry Gordon 
filled the minor characters of Fiorello and the 





Oficer of the Guard satisfactorily. The perform- 
ance of “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” was altogether 
excellent. 

Among the operas in preparation are the “ Cosi 
fan tutte” of Mozart, and‘ It Matrimonio Segreto,” 
of Cimarosa. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 








The pantomime of ‘‘ Jack and Jill,” brought out 
on Saturday afternooon, maintains the reputation of 
its predecessors, whether as regards writing, acting, 
or mise-en-scéne. The author, Mr. Blanchard, 
contrives to point a moral by connecting the story of 
Jack and Jill with the operation of the Education 
Act. The first scene represents the abode of 
Ignorance; where Crime, Conceit, Superstition, Stu- 
pidity, Poverty, and Prejudice are engaged in the 
work of riveting fetters on the minds of mortals. 
Ignorance (Mr. Gresham), accompanied by some of 
his ‘‘ little errors "—coiners, street Arabs, garotters, 
and thieves—enters to spur them to fresh exertions, 
since, as he announces with a groan, everybody is to 
be educated. Science (Miss A. Thirwall) appears 
and throws a ray of light across the scene, but 
Ignorance refuses to retreat, and Science, with the 
aid of Art, her offspring (Miss Elphinstone), discloses 
to him the Temple of the latter. Here—of course 
amid a biaze of light—Painting, Poetry, Music, 
Sculpture, Architecture, Medicine, Agriculture, 
and Navigation, come forward in cars, Art placing 
them at the disposal of Science. Ignorance, who 
has never heard of such things before is stecled 
against innovation; he defies them, in a fit of 
desperation, to snatch two of his victims, Jack 
(Miss Caroline Parkes) and Jill (Miss Mario 
Dolby), from the darkness, and then takes him- 
self off. Dame Nature (Miss Kemp) shortly after- 
wards enters, and, to show that Art is much inferior 
to herself, introduces some Ladies of the Period. 
‘* See,” she says, ‘what precious figures you have 
made them.” At the same time, to judge from the 
richness of her dress, Nature is not less inclined 
to dispense with the embellishments of art than 
anybody else. Art, continuing the controversy, 
shows the audience the aquarium; Nature unfolds 
the wonders of the deep. After this we are intro- 
duced to the abode of Nature in the Happy Valley, 
where Art laments the absence of bridges, railways, 
steamboats and the like. As for the electric light, 
that, she says, is worth at least fifty moons, Tho 
trio—Nature, Science and Art—agree to assist each 
other in contending with Ignorance, and a grand 
ballet, arranged by Mr. Milano, is given. Thenco 
we proceed to the more substantial region of tho 
abode of Dicory Dock, where Jill, in strict accordance 
with tradition, rejects a number of suitors, including 
the tinker, the tailor, the soldier and the sailor, in 
favour of the immortal Jack. But the course of 
true love does not run as it ought to do; Jack is 
repulsed by the young lady’s father on the ground 
that, like Jill herself, he can neither read, write, nor 
cipher. Much amusement is caused in this scene by 
the antics of a dog and a cat, respectively represented 
by Mr. Rowella and Mr. Marshall. Afterwards, whilo 
Jack and Jill are having a stolen interview, Art, 
dressed as a mendicant, comes in. Receiving alms 
and refreshment, she introduces her “ little page”’ of 
useful knowledge, and presents Jack with the Staff 
of Perseverance as a means of realising his wisher, 
Jack, after resolving to be a man of learning, starts 
with Jill to fetch the pail of water, but tumbles 
down the hill. Next time, armed with the Staff and 
the Ladder of Learning, he makes way, and, as the 
path becomes that of progress and the spring that of 
knowledge, he eventually reaches the summit and 
builds his home. Jill has, in the meantime, 
initiated herself in culinary mysteries; the father 
‘* gives his consent,” and the priest, all shaven and 
shorn, blesses the happy pair. On hearing of this, 
Ignorance makes his exit, and the pantomime con- 
cludes. Miss Caroline Parkes, in addition to playing 
Jack with her usual animation, gives some clever 
impersonations of the four characters in the harle- 
quinade, The transformation scene is apparently 
intended to represent Endymion in the eternal sleep 





to which he is condemned by Jupiter for having 
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insulted the Queen of Heaven, and Luna, impressed 
by his beauty, watching over and shedding her rays 
upon him. The harlequinade is well supplied by 
the drollery of Mr. Rowella (the Clown) and Mr: 
H. Marshall (the Pantaloon). The performance 
ends with a scene of the Falls of Niagara, real water 
being introduced. The groupings were emblematical 
of peace and good will between Great Britain and 
America. 





CONCERTS. 


The second concert of the British Orchestral 
Society was given last week with the following 
selection :— 

Overture, ** Leonora,” .. ++ 
Air, ‘His Salvation is se niags 


Concerto, Vic olone ello (No. 3, B minor) . 
Grand ser ‘Da, ** Sad as my soul, P . 


. Beethoven, 
LW. Sterndale Bennett. 
Goltermann, 
.. Walllace. 
oooe. Wagner. 
.» .»Mendelasohn. 
ooee ee Donizetti. 
.. A. 8. Sullivan. 


With the exception of thee opening overture—the 
third of the ‘ Fidelio”’ series—which was ex- 
cellently played and encored, the instrumental 
execution illustrated the necessity for more train- 
ing and careful preparation. There is no lack of 
efficient material in the orchestra: an excellent 
band has been got together. What is wanting is 
a thorough unanimity between conductor and 
followers. In Wagner's Prelude and the Italian 
Symphony indecision was manifest, and the result 
was hardly worthy of the competent players whose 
duty it was to present these works. Gotter- 
mann’s concerto wae performed by Mr. Howell in 
consummate fashion; the art of the executant 
covering the poverty of the composition in all 
departments save in the suggestion of difficulties 
to be overcome. Mr. Howell’s style and tone are 
irreproachable, and the facility of his execution an 
admirable foil to the earnestness and profundity 
of the effect produced. He was warmly and fre- 
quently applauded, and deserved the recall 
bestowed upon him. The singers were Miss 
Blanche Cole and Mr. Cammings, who, besides 
contributing their solos with good effect, joined 
forces in the duet from “ Linda” and gave every 
satisfaction. 

At the Albert Hall the “ Messiah” was per- 
formed on Chrietmas Eve, and again on Christmas 
Day. Yesterday, a “ Boxing Day and Bank 
Holiday” Concert was given, at which a band 
of harps, several eminent solo singers, and the 
St. Cecilia Choral Society were heard. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society gave the 
‘* Messiah” on Friday at Exeter Hall, and repeat 
the oratorio to-night. Last week the solo singers 
were Mdlle. Carola, who—possibly from nervous- 
ness—was not heard to advantage; Miss Enriquez, 
Mr. Cummings and Signor Foli. Sir Michael 
Costa conducted, and Mr, Willing presided at the 
organ. Mdlle. Carola showed a little trepidation ; 
the others were up to the mark; and the chorus 
exhibited its new blood in ‘‘ For unto us” and the 
** Hallelujah.” To-night the vocalists will be 
Mesdames Sinico and Patey, Mr. Cummings, and 
Mr. Santley. 

The Hornsey Rise Choral Society gave their first 
concert for the season last week. The chief feature 
of the program was a very creditable execution of 
Schiller’s ** Lay of the Bell,” set by Andreas Rom- 
berg. Herein Mr. Herbert Waterlow distinguished 
himself as the master bell-founder, and Messrs. 
Miller, Rivenal, Browne, Stone, and Misses Mi¢ville, 
Miller and Wade lent efficient support. The choruses 
could hardly have been better rendered. In the 
second part the encores would have been numerous 
but for a wise restriction which allowed only two. 
These were for Esser's charming song “ Mein 
Engel,” by Miss Miéville, very sweetly sung, and 
for the chorus, ‘‘Up, Brothers, up.” Another 
artistically interpreted number was Sullivan’s 
“Guinevere” by Miss Mosg. The whole perform- 
ance was a success highly creditable to Captain 
Phillips. 

A concert was given by the pupils at the Society 
for Teaching the Blind, Upper Avenue Road, St. 


Prelude, “ Lohengrin,” 
Italian symphony .. 
Duet, “ Da quel di,’ 
Overture di Ba!lo.. 


John’s Wood, on Friday, the 13thinst. The first 
part consisted principally of selections from the 
“ Messiah.”. In the secular portion Jones’ 
Madrigal, “When wintry winds are blowing,” 
and Hatton’s part song, ‘‘ Jack Frost’’ were ren- 
dered with good effect, and ‘‘ The Village Black- 
smith” was given with the boldness and energy 
it demanded by Edward Long. The chair was 
taken by Mr. John Hullah, who complimented 
the conductor, Mr. Edwin Barnes, on the success 
of his exertions. In spite of the state of the 
weather the concert was well attended. 








THEATRES. 


The expectation formed by playgoers that two 
partisan plays of rival merit would concurrently be 
presented in London, is doomed to disappointment. 
Colonel Richards’s drama of “ Cromwell” produced 
at the Queen’s on Saturday is not an interesting 
play. As a poem it may possibly interest: indeed 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle has certified it, and a guarantee 
of good poetry from Mr. Carlyle must be about as 
valuable as a warrant of good tobacco from Dean 
Close. But more readers than the Chelsea poetry- 
lover have perused Colonel Richards’s poem, and 
many knowing critics found it good not only as poem 
but as drama; and prophesied for it a great success. 
But Saturday night witnessed a general indrawing 
of horns. ‘ Cromwell,” transferred from the library 
to the stage, was found (beyond the first act) a dull 
and straggling play. Its interest, if it exists, lies in its 
literary, assuredly not in its dramatic aspect. Asa 
stage-play it is incoherent, cumbersome, loaded 
with useless material. Nothing could be in more 
forcible contrast than the two pieces—the “ Charles 
I.” at the Lyceum and the “Cromwell” at the 
Queen’s. ‘Charles I.” is terse, compressed 
and scanty: ‘ Cromwell” long-drawn-out and 
overladen. ‘‘ Charles I.” contains seven charac- 
ters; those of ‘' Cromwell’? are innumerable. 
“Charles I.” is a serious play from beginning to 
end; ‘ Cromwell” contains many comic scenes, but 
comedy of a tiresome kind. Finally, ‘‘ Charles I.” 
is capitally acted throughout, particularly as regards 
the titlo-réle, and ‘‘ Cromwell” has the disadvantage 
of poor execution, save in one brilliant exception 
Mr. George Rignold failed to invest the part of the 
Protector with the requisite dignity, or to get 
sufficient effect out of the declamatory speeches 
The subsidiary characters who burden the play to 
the destruction of the chief thread of story, have no 
interest of their own to exchange for what they 
spoil. They occupy the stage but not the attention 
of the audience; they contribute little or nothing to 
the march of events. The first act, which is prologal, 
presents Cromwell among his vats in Huntingdon, 
occupied with domestic cares, in which political 
events loom portentously. Ireton arrives with stirring 
news of the oppressions and aggressions, and tempts 
Cromwell to take up the cause of the people. Then 
comes the counteracting force of a wife’s pleading, 
and the scene closes with a prophetic vision of the 
King’s execution witnessed by Oliver in a trance or 
a dream. So far the play was fairly interesting: 
promise dawned of something to come. But with 
the first nominal act—the second real act—com- 
menced the digressions, and in confused fashion 
the audience are left to gather that Arthur Walton 
is in love with Florence Nevel, and has incurred 
the enmity of his brother, Basil Walton. There 
is a long, tedious scene between William, 
Arthur's servant, and Host Garton, and a purposeless 
encounter between William (who is a tiresomely 
comic character) and a party of Roundheads. 
Ultimately, after endless colloquys, Cromwell is 
suffered to reappear with his followers, being now 
in arms at the head of the Parliamentary forces. 
They wrangle a little together, then the summons 
to arms is heard, then some penny squibs go off, and 
that, we are told, is the battle of Marston Moor. 
The third is again irrelevant, though we again catch 
a glimpse of Oliver in the death-council at White- 
hall, where Arthur Walton defends the King and 
where there is much denunciation of monarchs and 





tyrants. ‘* Why,” asks Cromwell, 


-| partisan speeches. 
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“* Why spoil a man 
That hatha soul, a precious soul to lose, 
To make a King, who cannot help but sin ? 
Let there be no more Kings.” 
And Ireton (who was Milton as originally written, till 
the absurdity of making the author of “ Paradiso 
Lost” spout Colonel A. B. Richards’s blank verse 
suggested a timely alteration) also votes for the 
extinction of Kings. 
‘* Bring him to the block— 
Let God’s eye be upon the multitude ; 
Theirs on the scaffold; the attesting sun 
Shine on the bare axe and the uncovered head. 
Thus should a tyrant die!” 
Act IV. wanders off again with a group of citizens 
discussing politics, and then we come to the soliloquy 
of Cromwell over Charles’s dead body in the vaults of 
Westminster—a strong situation out of which nothing 
is made. Finally there is a desolating scene in the 
last act between Cromwell and his dying daughter, and 
here the remarkable ability of Miss Wallis, who played 
Elizabeth, sufficed to pull the piece for a few minutes 
out of the Slough of Despond into which it was sink- 
ing. She could not save the play: that was too far 
gone already; but she mitigated its fall. Her 
delivery of some soft melancholy lines was exquisite, 
and roused the flagging attention of the audience to 
something like enthusiasm. There is much beauty 
in lines like the following, which, aided by musical 
and intelligent delivery, thrilled those who heard 
them. 
Unbare my beating bosom to the wind, 
And let the breath of heaven wander through 
The dreary twilight of my tangled hair ; 
Mine eyes shall never sparkle any more 
Save with the fearful glitter of unrest ; 
My cheek flush not with any hope on earth, 
But with the live glow in their ash burn on. 
Death holds his carnival of winter roses 
Till their last blossom flutters in the tomb. 


Herein and later on Miss Wallis showed truo 
power, and was again and again cheered by a now 
roused audience. Beyond her, however, and some 
spirited declamation by Mr. Ryder as Ireton, no 
lasting interest attached to the drama. Numberless 
persons took part in it: Messrs. G. F. Neville, 
Dobell, Vollaire, Belford, Cathcart, A. Nelson, and 
Misses Marie Dalton, B. Marlborough and K. Harrod 
appeared, with many more. But the strength thus 


. | gained was at the expense of dramatic effect, creating 


a diffuseness which soon led to tedium. There was 
on Saturday a little spurious demonstration over the 
But “ Cromwell” is not strong 
enough as a whole to form the corrective to, or even 
the supplement of, ‘* Charles I.” 

A humorous travesty of the old Victorian domestic 
drama was brought out at the Holborn on Saturday 
under the title of ‘Lost or Found.’ The author, 
Mr. Crawford Wilson, is evidently a subtle wag. 
His design obviously is to exhibit how ridiculous 
was that bucolic sentiment which found favour with 
our fathers and grandfathers’; and further how im- 
potent are the resources of sensation-scenes and 
bombastic dialogue in the absence of originality of 
idea and knowledge of dramatic construction. In 
both respects he has been quite successful. ‘ Lost 
or Found” is as silly a specimen-play as ever 
insulted the common sense of an audience. Its 
characters are of the ludicrously conventional kind 
—the hoary virtuous farmer, the lovely betrayed 
daughter, the wicked squire, the devoted young 
peasant, and the super-rustics who “clink the 
cannikin, clink,” and give vent to lyrical and 
emotional sentiments gregariously. The style of 
treatment may be augured from the fact that the 
virtuous farmer’s daughter and her cousin are 
named Wild Rose and Daisy, and that the chief 
personages address each other in blank verse. There 
is a comic Irishman of distressing mental exuber- 
ance; there is an exceedingly medical man—s0 
medical that his references are offensive ; and there 
are a variety of puppet personages who strut about 
on verbal stilts and harangue each other in the 
phraseology beloved by transpontine audiences. It 
is but loss of time analysing the plot. Suftice it 
that when the curtain has risen on the rural land- 
scape of the first act and the Irishman‘has whooped, 
the peasants have sung, and the virtuous farmer has 
declaimed about his treasure, his fond child, who 
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has perversely fixed her affections on the squire 
instead of on the honest heart that loves her, there 
comes a cry that the house of Daisy’s lover, Edward, 
is on fire. The chorus elevate their hands and 
stand stock still (coolness and presence of mind are 
invaluable in a fire), and the squire takes advantage 
of the general astonishment to elope with Wild Rose 
inacab. We have next the ruins of Edward's farm, 
about the size of the Coliseum at Rome: a magni- 
ficent piece of scene painting and of course admir- 
ably consistent. Round this piece of architecture 
several of the characters moon about and perpetrate 
more blank verse about their destiny and so forth; 
and the upshot is that Edward abandons his true 
love and the Coliseum and emigrates to Australia. 
Through the rest of the play—five mortal acts—the 
characters drift about aimlessly. Wild Rose who 
ran away with the squire, is married to him, though 
she believes the marriage fictitious; and her pon- 
derous parent {finds that his "grey hairs are being 
brought down with sorrow to the grave, though they 
do not arrive there. Wild Rose leaves her husband 
and returns home with a baby; addresses a note to 
her family expressive of her intention to commit 
suicide; and departs with that object. The baby 
she leaves on the bank, and takes a dive into a 
stream; but her husband arrives in time to take 
another header after her. The deposited baby how- 
ever is the source of trouble, for Daisy has to adopt 
it,and when Edward comes back from Australia, 
there are unpleasant inquiries, and doubts, and 
much objurgation. The old man, too, has a stroke 
of paralysis, but unfortunately does not die. Of 
course he has meanwhile bestowed ‘a father’s 
curse,” for a domestic melodrama would be incom- 
plete without that. In the end the marriage is 
found to have been legal, the baby is transferred to 
the right owner, the squire repents and takes back 
Wild Rose, and Edward weds his Daisy, and so with 
more choral expressions of delight this preposterous 
picture of English country life ends. To say that 
such a piece is unworthy of a West End theatre 
js the lightest stricture. It would scarcely pass 
current in a country barn, for a rustic audience 
would detect its absurdities. It might possibly 
do for a seaport theatre, as Jack is not very 
critical and knows little of the mysteries of 
agricultural life. But that artists like Mrs. Her- 
mann Vezin, Mr. Henry Marston and Mrs. John 
Nelson should be set to interpret such fustian is 
a fine satire upon managerial politics. We deeply 
sympathise with Mrs. Vezin. Luckily her reputa- 
tion is as strong as her talent is elastic, otherwise 
two such afflictions as ‘‘ Miss Chester” and ‘Lost 
or Found,” following one after the other, would 
shake it considerably. Miss Marie Henderson is 
another lady who as Wild Rose does her utmost with 
her part, and Mr. Barry Aylmer the stage Irishman 
would do good service in a play that made natural 
calls on his ability. But spite of these advantages 
—spite of Mr. John Nelson’s diapason, Mr. Lin 
Rayne’s sensation-header, Mr. J. L. Hatton’s rustic 
airs and Mr. Julian Hicks’s ambitious scenes, the 
play, unless it be intended as a satire of the kind 
specified, must be found ineffective, stale and un- 
profitable. 


The new burlesque of “ Romulus and Remus,” by 
Mr. Reece, at the Vaudeville is little likely to run as 
long as the “ Very Last Days of Pompeii,” unless 
Messrs. James and Thorne manage to work up the 
business as successfully as they did the last. Every- 
thing is left to their exertions, and intrinsically the 
extravaganza ig poor. Reliance is placed on the fun 
of the brothers in posing as Grecian statues and 
tableaux from contemporary and imaginary life, 
such as the meeting of Stanley and Livingstone, 
the bribing of Odger, &. Between these groupings 
the stage is kept waiting rather wearisomely. Mr. 
Fenton has a poor part as the Wolf, though he, as 
Well as the associated managers does his utmost for 
the piece. Miss Nelly Power plays Apollo; Miss 
Lizzie Russell,. Miss Rhodes and Mr. Elton have also 
roles; and among the best musical fittings are a 
waltz-song “Gleam of the Sun,” and a comic duet 
with a Dog-Latin chorus, which Messrs. James and 
Thorne make very funny. 

Three theatres of the West End produced panto- 


mimes last night; a report of these we must defer 
until next week. At the Gaiety a version of 
Dickens's ‘‘ Chimes” was successfully brought out, 
with Mr. Toole in the part of Trotty Vech. To this 
assumption we shall return. 








“THE KING’S BANNER.” 





A new drama, introduced to the Dublin audience 
by Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann, had recently a success- 
ful reception in the Theatre Royal of that city, in so 
far as two scenes of it were concerned. This excerpt 
was all that could be given of it at the time, and this 
curious kind of dramatic sample-offering actually 
came off in a manner as satisfactory as could be 
hoped for under the circumstances. The drama is 
by Mrs. G. Cresswell—that rare phenomenon in 
theatrical literature, an authoress. The plot 
opens in the grounds of Ravenstone Castle, the 
baronial residence of Sir Ralph Neville and his 
daughter, the Lady Laura. Sir Ralph, his daughter, 
and a number of friends are enjoying the pastime of 
hawking, when the Cavaliers are summoned to the 
rescue of their King. The plot turns on the fortunes 
of Sir Walter de Lacey, a young and enthusiastic 
noble, in love with Eleanor de Vere, cousin of Lady 
Laura Neville. Sir Walter goes to the wars fired 
with the hopes of glory, and returns, after three 
years’ absence, with honours thick upon him. 
Having quarrelled with his lady-love previous to his 
departure for the war, he is led to believe on his 
return that she has, during his absence, become the 
bride of another. Meanwhile, the King takes shelter 
in Ravenstone Castle, which is attacked by Crom- 
well’s Ironsides, and is bravely defended by Lady 
Laura Neville. Hore one of the most effective points 
in the drama occurs in the Escape of the King. 
After the escape the Lady Laura igs compelled to 
surrender the Castle into the hands of the Round- 
heads, and then succeeds another very effective 
scene the Signing of the Treaty. Lady Laura seeks 
refuge, accompanied by her father’s Chaplain, in a 
ruined abbey adjoining the Castle, and by personating 
the ghost of her ancestress, Lady Mabel Neville, who 
is supposed to haunt the ruins, she succeeds in 
baffling her enemies. The play ends with the re- 
conciliation of the lovers, and the restoration of the 
King, when the King’s banner again gaily floats over 
the castle. Such is a short outline of a play which 
is said in extract to have gone off well, being satis- 
factorily acted. 





AN INTERESTING FAMILY. 





The Two-Headed Nightingale is fairly outdone 
by a family in the Far West, one member of 
which appears to have visited England, though 
we never enjoyed the pleasure of an introduction, 
The Port Jervis Z'ri-State Union gives a detailed 
description of this interesting gentleman, who 
has a portable heart, revolving abdomen and two 
sets of ribs. His name is George Thomas; he is 
a Brazilian by birth, and was born in 1820, his 
father being Ethiopian and his mother Spanish. 
This mixture of nationalities opens an entertain- 
ing path for anatomical conjecture, and we should 
like to command the space and the knowledge 
necessary to ascertain what proportion of monsters 
trace their parentage to a father and mother of 
different blood. Mr. Thomas has a brother, six 
feet three inches in height, who has the power 
of contracting himself to three feet. ‘ This,” 
adds the Tri-State Union, ‘is his only peculi- 
arity,” and dismisses so trifling an accomplish- 
ment with appropriate disdain. But Mr. Thomas 
triumphs in the possession of a cousin who can 
throw his left hip over on his right side, and vice 
versa—and this, it must be admitted, is some 
compensation for the disappointment which the 
poverty of the resources of Mr. Thomas’s brother 
entails. The Tri-State Union pensively conjectures 
that Mr. Thomas’s mother was not remarkable in 
any way, but gloats in the opinion that in all 

ssibility the father was quite destitute of ribs. 
Mr. Thomas having a superfluous set of ribs, of 
course it is only logical to conclude that the other 





set are the ones which his father ought have had. | class 
In conclusion, Mr. Thomas says that he likes nights of 
England better than America, because in England | dreams. 





he is treated as a gentleman, while in the States he 
is treated as a vagrant. This is hard, we confess. 
To treat a man as a vagrant because he has more 
ribs than we have, and his heart has an unhappy 
knack of travelling through his body, instead of 
remaining peacefully beating under his fifth rib, 
is atrocious. In this country if he will favour us 
with a lengthened visit, we can promise him the 
endearing sympathy of our nearest and dearost, 
including a visit from Royalty. 








A CHINESE PERFORMANCE. 





A correspondent describes a visit to the native 
theatre at Hong Kong. The interior he says, is 
quite plain; it is a perfect square, one side of 
which is occupied by the stage and two by galleries ; 
the fourth side of the square, opposite the stage, is 
divided into three large boxes, one being reserved 
for foreign visitors, to whom during the perform- 
ance it is usual to offer tea in Chinese fashion— 
with the leaves in the cups. The seats in the pit 
and galleries are mere wooden benches, with a back 
to lean against, and a ledge or shelf in front 
of each row, on which the spectators place their 
fans and refreshments, and even their feet, 
though few of them indulge in this peculiarly 
American posture of repose. The stage is 
wide, but not very deep. In the flat there were 
two doors through which all the characters 
made their exits and their entrances; they were 
closed® with a curtain, which did not, however, con- 
ceal the actors who were waiting for their cue. The 
sides of the stage were filled with chairs, tables, and 
all kinds of furniture necessary for the piece, and 
on these articles a score of coolies were seated, 
ready to make any change that might be required, 
for there was no shifting of scenes, and the services 
of the coolies were constantly in request. This 
crowd had a very singulr effect, and recalled the 
times of the early period of the English drama, 
when it was usual to see spectators on the stage. 

The piece performed was a kind of chronicle play, 
the action being laid in the time of the Fang 
dynasty. There was a great deal of very mild 
fighting. A number of armed men rushed in, went 
through some military evolutions, then divided 
into two parties, and went away just as they 
came. Then entered an important personage, 
with a long black beard and two swords; he was 
met by two armed men, of whom he disposed in 
a satisfactory manner in a short time. All this 
was done to the sound of the most barbarous 
music imaginable placed ate the back of the stage 
—stringed instruments, drums of very small 
dimensions, and a pair of enormous cymbals about 
two feet in diameter. Every now and then there 
was a slight lull in the deafening noise, when the 
actors came forward and expressed their sentiments 
in a kind of recitative. Occasionally the music 
ceased, but unfortunately for a very short time, and 
then the players spoke, but they delivered themselves 
in a shrill, squeaking voice, which would render it 
difficult to understand what they said if the audience 
did not know the piece by heart. There was a great 
deal of the comic element. A man, for instance, 
who bad been killed remained perfectly quiet till the 
other actors had left the stage to him and the coolies ; 
then, after a variety of contortions which would 
make the fortune of a clown in a circus, he is all 
right again. His adversary returns, fancies he sees 
a ghost, musters up courage notwithstanding, 
kills him again, and once more the elown goes 
through the same process of resuscitation, Pro- 
cessions, combats, and the revival of the slain, 
seemed to be the principal ingredients of which 
the piece was composed, and, to judge by 
the appearance of the audience, they were 
extremely pleased. Their attention was riveted 
on what was going on. They never laughed, 
and never applauded, but they fanned them- 
selves and looked perfectly placid. The players 
were all men—it is not usual for women to appear 
on the stage in China, though they do occasionally. 
The costumes were very good, but the actors were 
got up according to conventional stage ideas, most 
of the men who played the male characters wearing 
hideous masks, while those who represented women 
contented themselves with painting their cheeks 
very red. The theatre was crammed though it was 
& morning performance. 








Hottoway’s Pitis.—Vicorovs Heauta.—With winter come 
sore trials to the soundest constitutions, while the naturally 


delicate and feeble find it too ———_ a ed struggle 
against, or under suffering. All ing the nervous 
system arise from im es of the blood, irregularities of 


secretions, Holloway's Pills are 


and are for curi , flatulency, and costive- 
ness, as well as i nm in the side, and all other 
morbid feelin e ic pains attendant on the nervous 

of Pills, the sensation 
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THE CELTIC RACE. 


The theory of Abbé du Bos and Disraeli as to the 


effect of climate and race on the temperament of 
musicians, is diseussed in the first volume of my 
‘ Musical Sketches Abroad and at Home,” to which 


{ refer my readers for perusal. There are certain 
persons more or less favourably organised among all 
civilised nations, and in all climates, to excel in art 


pursuits, If it be maintained that purticular nations 
exclusively surpass all others in any art, how is it 
that the schools of Italy, Germany, and France, which 


enjoy the prestige of producing the best singers, pian- 
ists, and dancers, are occasionally eclipsed by artists 
of other nations? viz., Malibran (Spanish), Falcon 
(French), and Lind (Swedish), Vocalists; Liszt 
(Hungarian), Thalberg (Austrian-Italian), and Rubin- 
stein (Russian), Pianists; Taglioni, Cerito, and 
Carlotta Grisi (Italians), Dancers. Nay, at the 
present time a majority of vocalists in the two 
London Italian Opera companies are not natives of 
Italy. With good national schools in England for 


the above branches of art, there is no reason why 
certain favoured natures might not be so cultivated 
as to compete with artists of any other nation. 


Strange to say, during the many years that I have 
passed vacations on the Continent the only music by 
British subjects that I have heard was composed by 
natives of the Emerald Isle, viz., Balfe, Osborne, 
Wallace, and the eminent harpist, Alvars, resident 
in Vienna, Ireland has given us Moore, a lyrical 
poet, whose harmonious verse is wedded to melody 
never to be divoreed ; and also another musician, Lord 
Mornington, whose chants and glees are not sur- 
passed on this side the Irish Channel. Not fewer 
than seven noble Irish families, members of the 
Musical Union Committee, excel in musical attain- 
ments; and, during a short visit to Ireland last au- 
tumn, within one week I heard a vocalist, pianist, com- 
poser, and organist of the true Celtic race, eminently 
superior to the generality of amateurs that I have 
met in English country houses. Yet, with all this 
love of art among the Irish, I was shocked to learn 
that in Dublin there is little spirit manifested for 
the encouragement of music. In this second capital 
of the British Bmpiré, there is not one complete 
orchestra of efficient artists. There is, I believe, 
some kind of national school for musical education, 
to which Government contributes the miserable 
pittance of £160 per annum, Speriamo.—J. Exua, 





A LONDON GALLERY IN 1826. 








‘On the 18th of May (says Moscheles in his newly 
published Memoirs) we co-operated in an original 
manner in behalf of Braham. It was his annual 
benefit at Covent Garden Theatre, and he, the most 
popular of English singers, always knew how to 
delight his third gallery (ealled, on account of its 
dizzy height, the ‘ seat of the gods ’) by sailor songs. 
To-day it was the same as usual on like occasions. 
Moreover, that popular coquette, Mdme. Vestris, 
found a willing audience in those ‘ gods,’ who rule 
the house, in an operetta called ‘ The Slave,’ and in 
divers nursery songs, like *‘ Goosie, Goosie, Gander,’ 
&e. So far, all went splendidly ; but Braham had 
missed his reckoning when he undertook to set 
before this company a concert of good music as a 
second part which he named ‘Apollo's Festival,’ 
and which, after all the fadaises that had gone 
before, began with Weber's Overture to ‘‘ The Ruler 
of the Spirits.” Did no one observe that Weber 
himself conducted? I know not; but the shouting 
and screaming of the gallery, amid which it was 
played through unheard to the end, enraged me; 
and, already much excited, I seated myself at my 
instrument upon the stage and gave a sign to the 
orchestra below me to begin my ‘ Recollections of 
Ireland.’ Immediately, during the somewhat serious 
introduction, the rude gallery crowd began its un- 
ruly conduct—whistling, hissing, applauding, and 
calling out: ‘Are you comfortable, Jack ?’ &c., &¢., 
accompanied by salvoes of sucked orange peels, I 
saw and heard it all in alternating crescendo and de- 
crescendo, and it seemed to me as if all the elements 
were at war, and I should have to succumb to it. 





But God be praised, I did not succumb, for in this 
new and unexpected situation I conceived the 
resolution not to break off suddenly, but to 
show to the better part of the public that I was 
prepared to fulfil what I had promised. I leaned 
down to the violin leader and said ‘I will keep 
moving my hands to and fro as if I were playing ; 
let your orchestra do about the same. After a while 
I will give you a sign, and then we will cease together.’ 
No sooner said than done. As I went bowing off the 
stage, I was overwhelmed with a storm of applause. 
The ‘ gods’ wore jubilant at getting rid of me. And 
now came on Miss Paton with a serious concert aria, 
and had a similar fate. She stopped three times, 
came back again at the call of the better audience, 
who demanded ‘silence,’ and tried to sing, but finally 
went off weeping with the words: ‘I cannot sing.’ 
This demonstration was followed by thundering ap- 
plause; and now began new street ballads, sailor 
songs, &c., &c., and new satisfaction and attention 


|in the galleries.” The affair was talked of in the 


newspapers a week long, and Moscheles won much 
praise for his cool behaviour, while poor Miss Paton 
had much to suffer for her tears. 








LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





The Master of the Rolls had before him on 
Saturday an application by Miss Litton, Manager 
of the Royal Court Theatre, for an injunction to 
restrain Mdlle. Cornelie d’Anka from appearing on 
Monday and Tuesday nights in next week, at the 
Alhambra Palace, in “The Black Crook.” The 
ground of the application was that Mdlle. d’Anka 
had entered into a contract with the applicant to 
appear at the Court Theatre, and nowhere else, 
every night until Christmas, Lord Romily said 
there being no evidence that such a contract was 
ever made, no proof, that is, of Mdlle. d’Anka’s 
agreeing to it, he could not on an ex parte state- 
ment, when the other side had no opportunity of 
being heard, grant the injunction asked for by the 
plaintiff. All he could do was to give leave to the 
plaintiff to serve such notice of motion for the 


\first seal day of Hilary term as she might be 


advised. 

At Hammersmith Police-court, last week, 
Frederick Fredericks, senior, appeared to answer 
an adjourned summons for performing plays in a 
place not licensed. It appeared that an officer 
went to Argyll Place, Hammersmith, where he saw 
a canvas tent and several caravans. After paying 
sixpence he went inside the tent, where a stage 
was erected having a drop curtain and footlights. 
The performance commenced with a play entitled 
“Ten o'Clock; or, The Wood Demon.” Five men 
and two women took parts, and there was a 
dialogue between them. Mr. Ingham asked 
whether anybody was killed. The officer replied 
in the negative. One of the characters was saved 
justintime. The officer said that the defendant's 
son was one of the principal performers. Witness 
did not see the defendant. Mr. Ody, who de- 
fended, submitted that the case must fail, as his 
client had not been proved to be the proprietor. 
Inspector Copus said he saw the defendant’s wife 
in one of the caravans and he spoke to her. A 
dog was going through a rehearsal, but he did not 
see the defendant. Mr. Ingham said there was 
no evidence to show that the defendant was a 
proprietor, he might be a spectator. The sum- 
mons was then dismissed. 

At the Middlesex Sessions on Monday, George 
Egerton, thirty-two, and Robert North, forty-one, 
described as wood sawyers, pleaded ‘‘ Guilty” to 
stealing 3300 feet of mahogany and walnut wood, 
the property of their masters, Messrs. Brinsmead 
the pianoforte makers, of Wigmore Street, and of 
the value of more than £200; and Henry Minchin 
surrendered on bail to answer the charge in the 
same indictment of feloniously receiving the same 
property, well knowing it to have been stolen. 
Mr. Collins, Mr. Harris, and Mr. Hollings prose- 
cuted; Mr. Besley and Mr. Montagu Williams 
defended Minchin. The facts were very short. 
The wood in question was in the store-yard of the 
prosecutors in Little Torrington-mews, and North 
and Egerton contrived to hire carmen and cart 
away a portion of it to a yard behind the Unicorn 
beerhouse, Ossulston Street, another portion to a 
person’s in Henry Street, and the bulk to Minchin’s, 
a cabinet maker, 50, Tottenham-court Road, On 
the 29th of October, George Davis, a detective of 
the E Division, had an interview with Minchin, 





and he frankly admitted er purchased timber 
of North, producing four receipts for about £49, 


on dates between the 10th of August and the 26t) 
of October. He also said he gave 4}d. per foot for 
the timber, and he knew that some of it was worth 
7d. per foot. He admitted that he had not taken 
North’s address, but he saw the wood at the 
Unicorn Yard before he purchased any of it. Ip 
quantity it would have filled three vans. It wag 
delivered on eight occasions by daylight, and Mr. 
Brinsmead admitted that, although seasoned wood 
in their trade would not be hawked from door to 
door, yet English weod was often sold in that way, 
It was proved that Minchin had not removed Mr, 
Brinsmead’s private marks, and the principal point 
in the case against Minchin was that he had bought 
the wood at from 4d. to 6d. per foot less than the 
market value. After hearing several witnesses to 
the good character of the prisoner the jury retired, 
and were locked up for more than three hours, 
when they found Minchin Not Guilty. Mr. Serjeant 
Cox sentenced North and Egerton to be imprisoned 
and kept to hard labour for eighteen calendar 
months. 





A new and original comedy-drama, entitled 
“Real Life,’ was produced at the New Queen’s 
Theatre, Manchester, a few nights since. The result 
was a failure. Its author, Mr. Bleackly, on the 
first night attributed its shortcomings to the in. 
efficiency of the actors, whereas they certainly did 
their best for the piece, which was unanimously 
condemned by the entire local press. The sixth 
and last night of its performance, Mr. Bleackly made 
a speech, in which he gave, in no measured terms, 
his own opinion of his critics. 








Concise Criticism.—The total disregard of any 
thing like a limit to the exorbitancy of offences 
against the moral code which French authors per- 
mit themselves, whose works are, nevertheless, com- 
placently witnessed by the now very numerous 
and various classes of our compatriots who visit 
Paris, and the freedom in the same respect used by 
modern writers of fiction, have had the effect, it 
has been observed, of rendering English audiences 
less squeamish as to the conditions by whicha 
dramatic author need be bound in choosing a sub- 
ject, which may now encroach very materially upon 
ground to approach which was, but a few years ago, 
considered recklessly to imperil the success of his 
work, the merits of which, however great they might 
be, would never be allowed as a compensation for 
the direct exhibition of pictures of social and moral 
delinquency.—T'he Standard. 








Mvsican Cxrerics.—When reverend amateurs 
write musical books they seldom have much to say. 
Probably there is more harmless nonsense written 
about the divine art than any other, and as a rule 
it is written by highly respectable keepers of com- 
mon-place books, who in leisure hours devote their 
time to a painstaking recapitulation of much that 
has already been said, the only merit of the new 
arrangement being that it is interspersed with ap- 
propriate and pretty extracts from the standard 
poets. A large amount of this intellectual amuse- 
ment is doubtless necessary to certain organiza- 
tions. Some years ago, He Ward Beecher 
snatched a few hours from his clerical and 
editorial duties to indite a book on agriculture, 
and in it he gracefully descended to the details of 
practical life, and informed the average farmer that 
about this time the harrow should be taken in out 
of the easterly winds; and again that a drop of 
sweet oil applied occasionally to your tools will 
prevent them from rusting. We can readily under- 
stand that to a man with Mr, Beecher’s strong 
sense of humour this kind of intellectual fooling 
is occasionally a relief. But it is beyond our com- 
prehension why the Reverend Mr. Haweis should 
write and print a book of 478 pages, in whieh, 
while there is much desultory historical matter of 
the most familiar kind, there is not an original 
idea, or indeed a distinguishable purpose other than 
to pad out the 478 pages with everything in any 
way remotely relating to musi¢e. Mr. Haweis has 
been extensively copied, but there seems to be no 
other reason for it, than that his offer the 
innocuous pleasantry of a gentleman, who, whether 
he writes on mucilage or music, will never endanger 
morality with new ideas.—The Arcadian (New 
York). 
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REVIEWS. 





The Misadventures of Mr. Catlyne, Q.C. An Auto- 
biography. By Matthew Stradling, Author of 
“The Irish Bar Sinister,” ‘‘ Cheap John’s Auc- 
tion,’ &c. London: Tinsley Brothers. 

It would certainly be unjust to say that there have 
been no Irish patriots, but such as there have 
been have been necessarily short lived. ‘Ihe 
memory of a patriot whose career was cut short 
by the axe or the gibbet would live and de- 
seend to posterity—vires acquirens eundo—even 
as does the reputation of a martyred saint; 
though saint and patriot, let alone and allowed 
to work out their own career, would be little—very 
little—above their ordinary surroundings. But a 
tragic end affected the whole previous life, and 
viewed in this relation the glorification of the patriot 
might run with the canonization of the saint. 

But if patriots are scarce, of place-hunters the 
name is legion. Any one curious to test this 
assertion as it regards former times, may easily 
solve any doubts by consulting Lord Cornwallis’s 
Memoirs, in which the means whereby the Union 
was brought about are clearly shown, and the 
venality of all classes is laid bare temperately and 
convincingly. At the present day the race is modi- 
fied not extinguished, but party feeling does not run 
so high, and the character of a waiter on Providence 
is looked at more from the humorous than the hate- 
ful side. 

The author’s previous work ‘‘The Irish Bar 
Sinister,” contained much vigorous and lifelike por- 
traiture. In the present work ‘‘ Mr. Catlyne is in- 
tended to be a generic portrait of that group of 
lawyers, the family features of which are so evident 
in every individual of the body, that an imaginary 
illustration like this one might easily be mistaken 
for the portrait of an individual of 

‘Some motley son of politics and law.’ 

It is not 80, however. Mr. Catlyne has no existence 
except as an illustration of the fruit produced by the 
three influences which at present affect public life 
in Ireland—the half emancipation of Catholic 
society; the evil of the Castle system; and most 
of all the abiding disease of Whiggery, which hag 
practically never. changed in its essence, although 
ever changing in its outward form and in the 
detailed application of its forces.” 

Apart from their purpose these ‘* Misadventures ” 
are most entertaining. The hero, Mr. Catlyne him- 
self, inspires sympathy even in his most outré ap- 
pearances ; and the portraits of Serjeant Smithereens 
and of Mr. Stephens Greene are ‘truly excellent. 
One of the best things in the book is a lecture on 
Home Rule by the latter, in which Mr. Catlyne 
plays a conspicuous part albeit his name is not in 
the program. It is too long for extract. We may 
give the following as a specimen of the generally 
lively treatment of the subject. The writer is 
abroad in a genuine Irish rain: 


In a few dozen yards my boots became filled with 
water—this because of a peculiarity of the pavement. 
For the perpetual rains of Sandyflat had so loosened 
the surface of the causeway that every flag had be- 
come the cover of a water trap, and at pressure of 
the foot squirted up its hidden contents. I was 
presently saturated to the knees, and compelled by a 
fresh impulse of the storm to take refuge in a gate- 
way. How was I ever to reach the hotel ? 

, What ho! a welcome incident, a sail. The pecu- 
liar whirl of a hackney coach resounded in the dis- 
tance, and presently came up out of the darkness 
towards me. I hailed the driver as he passed. 

“What will you give me?” bawls out the man, 
pulling up at a safe distance. ‘This is not a night 
to make a bargain in the dark. What will your 
honour give me for a setdown at the hotel?” 

_ “Tl give you in charge toa policeman this instant 
if you don’t take me up,” I answered. 

“ Better get him to take you up then, as you are 
80 hot about it. I'm going to fetch your honour a 

liceman to take you up: wait there till I come 

ack, sir,” said the man, driving off at full speed and 
disappearing into the hideous night. 

After Mr. Catlyne himself the most elaborate 
character is a political priest. Canon Ingomar is 
capitally sketched. His utter want of anything 
like conscience in his dealings with his clientele, 
his dry sense of humour, and the delight with which 


he impales his victim on the horns of a dilemma— 
reminding one of the smiling satisfaction with which 
the angler aflixes the writhing bait to his hook— 
are all to the life; and not less so his indignation 
at any impugning of his motives or of his foresight. 
Mr. Stradling may congratulate himself on not only 
providing good entertainment for his readers, but as 
giving valuable information; which may moreover 
be attained as easily as was disinterred the soul of 
‘ the licentiate Peter Garcias.” 








Endymion. By Joun Kears. Illustrated with 
Engravings on Steel, by F. Jousert. From 
paintings by E. J. Poynrrr, A.R.A. London: E. 
Moxon, Son & Co. 

In an art point this is almost the only Christmas 
book of the season, and as far as it goes it is of the 
highest excellence. Mr. Poynter's conceptions are 
truly magnificent, and his execution careful in de- 
tail and obvious in intention. The engraver, too, 
has we believe done all possible justice in his ren- 
dering of the original. The one cause for regret is 
that the illustrations are so few; at least three times 
the number are required. As it is, the first book 
only is illustrated; this book occupies but forty-one 
pages out of the hundred and seventy filled by the 
whole work. We trust the success of these six illus- 
trations may induce all concerned to go on, and 
publish similar illustrations of the other two books, 
There is not a page throughout the whole poem 
which does not offer rich suggestion for artistic 
embellishment, and it is a thousand pities that Mr. 
Poynter should pause in the undertaking he has so 
nobly inaugurated. There can be no question of its 
commercial success, for every one who possesses the 
six magnificent illustrations to Book I. will be not 
only willing but most anxious to obtain similar ad- 
juncts to the rest of the Poem. 








Old and New London Illustrated. A Narrative of its 
History, its People, and its Places. By Waurer 
TuHornsBury. London : Cassell, Petter and Galpin. 
It must be now some thirty years since Mr. 

Charles Knight brought out his admirable series of 
sketches of ‘‘ London.” In that work Ancient Lon- 
don and the Modern City as then existing were well 
illustrated, both as to the enduring material works 
and the manners and habits of the people. Mr. 
Knight’s work is comparatively unknown to the 
present generation, and the time which has elapsed 
since its publication renders a new work on Mr, 
Thornbury’s plan extremely desirable, at the same 
time that it ensures its success if properly catried 
out. This it will certainly be if we may accept the 
first number as a fair specimen. The style is free 
from the antiquarian dryness, which used to content 
our forefathers, while it does not descend to the 
slipshod and incorrect sketchiness which does so 
frequent duty at the present day. The illustrations 
are- numerous and excellent, both in selection and 
execution. Its cheapness, too, is really marvellous, 
and a very large sale will be required to recoup the 
publishers. But such a work appeals to everybody, 
and we trust and believe that everybody will 
patronise it. 





[R. Cocks & Co.] 


“*O mio Fernando.” Cavatina. Donizetti. Arranged 
as a Pianoforte Duet, by M. Greviniz. 

The popular cavatina in ‘* La Favorita” is here 
capitally arranged with a view to effect, and with an 
avoidance of crucial difficulties, a little diligence 
only being required to enable moderate players to 
master it, while the student is assisted by the best 
fingering being indicated wherever necessary. Well 
played it makes a brilliant and entertaining display 
piece. 


“The Thorn” (Sureup.) ‘Transcribed for the Piano- 
forte by Gzoncz F’. Wesr. 

There appears to be no end to the popularity of 
this ‘‘ old English ditty,” in whatever form it is pro- 
duced. Mr. West's transcription is brilliant without 
being over difficult, and not too long to tire either the 











player or audience. It isa good teaching piece for 


— 
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the tolerably advanced student, serving as an 
agreeable relief from drier studies. 





“ Sundays at Home.” Arrangements for the Piano- 

forte. By Gronar F. West. 

No. 1, “* Rousseau's Dream.” 

No. 2, ‘* Sound the loud timbrel.” 

No. 3, “ Benedictus” from Mozart’s Ist Mass. 

The arrangements of Mr. West are effective and 
easy, without descending to puerility. For family 
music nothing can be better adapted, as the pieces 
are both interesting and improving. 





(Durr & Srewanr.]} 
“ Dream of Angels, Little One.’ Song. Words by 
Geonce Coorrr. Composed by Franz Apr. 
A pleasing lullaby, in new form, and with tasteful 
and elaborate accompaniment. Key G, 6-8 time, 
compass D to G, eleven notes. 





“The Mermaid's Song.” (Now the dancing sun- 
beams play.) The music by R. F. Dare. 

A mermaid’s song in common time is almost an 
offence against recognised propriety, and Mr. Dale 
departs in other ways from the conventional treat- 
ment; certainly he is not liable to the charge of 
plagiarism. ‘The melody is light and characteristic, 
and the song really tells well. Key F, compass C to 
F, eleven notes. 





“Under the Mistletoe.” Juvenile Quadrille on popu- 
lar melodies by Cuarntes Goprrey. 
Very pretty and very easy, just the thing for 
juvenile players. The illustrated title-page is ex- 
ceedingly good. 








[McDowetnt & Co.) 

“ Moulin.” Pastorale pour Piano. Par F. Perv. 

An agreeable melody, to which the character is 
given by the accompaniment, consisting of semi- 
quaver chords divided between the two hands. 
There is ample room for the exhibition of skill and 
taste in the player. The notes are chiefly in the 
middle of the instrument, and very little uso is 
made of the “ additional keys.” 





“Paris.” Galop brillant pour Piano. Par Titus 
p’ERNESTI. 

A bright and dashing galop, with good melody and 
marked rhythm. The copy before us is marked 
“ Edition simplifié,” but there are some indications 
of fingering, where the continental method of 1 to 5 
is preserved, which will puzzle English players who 
need a ‘simplified ” copy. 





[Sreap & Co.) 
A Selection of Duets, arranged for Violin and Piano- 
forte, by Henry ScuauLEun. 
No. 1. Selection from ‘* Czar and Zimmermann.” 
Lorrzina. 
No. 2. Romance, ‘ Alone to Thee.” Lapy Ciara 
VERE. 
No. 3. Waltz, ‘‘ The Dark Pearl.” Scnat.enn. 
The above are good of their kind; they are violin 
solos with a pianoforte accompaniment, and as such, 
effective; but they have little or nothing of the 
concertante character about them, which is, we think, 
matter for regret. Perhaps in subsequent numbers 
Mr. Schallehn may occasionally vary his arrangement 
by supplying this omission. 





[Werxes & Co.) 
Beauties of Schubert.” Arranged as Duets for 
the Pianoforte by Lurc1 Go.rrent. 

These arrangements are very effective, though 
generally too little work has been assigned to the 
Primo, which for the most part merely consists of 
the melody in octaves. The pieces selected are 
“Das Fischermiidchen,” ‘ Morgengriiss,” ‘ Lob 
der Thiinen,” “ Danksagung an den Bach,” and 
‘“‘ Ungeduld,” 





“ After.” (H. Muutarp.) Transeribed for the Piano- 
forte by W. D. LanicEr. 
The transcriber has made a showy and telling 
piece on a simple theme. Though brilliant, it is 
not too difficult, nor does it occupy too much time. 
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Herr Jaell has just terminated a prosperous tour 
through Holland, 





The publishing house of Lucca in Milan is being 
carried on by the widow. 





A Negro violinist, M. Claudia Brindis, has lately 
played with success in a concert at Saint-Quentin. 





M. Offenbach has become lessee of the Gaité 
Theatre, and will shortly enter upon the manage- 
ment of it, 





The Irish Academy of Music is in future, by her 
Majesty's sanction, to be styled “‘ The Royal Irish 
Academy of Music.” 

Luigi Mercantini, the composer of the “ Garibaldi 
Hymn,” has died at Palermo, and a monument is to 
be erected to his memory. 

Mdme. Ronniger recently delivered her lecture on 
the ‘Songs of Scotland” with great success at the 
Town Hall, Loughborough. 





We hear that Mr. Charles Reade has a drama 
upon the same subject as his story published in the 
Christmas number of The Graphic. 





The death is announced of Mr. Felix Whitehurst, 
the late well-known correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph at Paris, which took place at Baden last 
Saturday. 





Franz Liszt has refused to help the project of 
raising in Vienna a monument to Beethoven. He 
had been solicited to contribute a cantata and to 
appear in public. 





“The Lily of France” is shortly to be produced 
at Booth’s Theatre, New York. It is written by 
Mr. John Brougham, is historical and pictorial, and 
is founded on the traditions of Joan of Arc. 





“ Wéléng,” the domestic drama at the Francais, 
by M. Edouard Pailleron, has not been a great 
success, though it is well written, and extremely 





well played by Delaunay and Mdlle, Fayart. 





The “ Don Carlos” of Verdi, which obtained byt 
indifferent success at Rome, was recently represented 
for the first time at Naples with immense applause, 
The maestro, the local journals state, was called foy 
not less than thirty-eight times in the course of the 
evening. His last opera, ‘“ Aida,” is to be per. 
formed at the San Carlo during the Carniyy 
holidays. 





Prince George of Prussia has been produced at the 
National Theatre, Berlin, under the pseudonym of 
G. Conrad. His contribution to dramatic literature 
was a play called ‘Christina of Sweden,” with 
musical illustrations by Theodor Bradsky. Tho 
play was a great success and the royal author called 
at the end of the third act. Whether ho showed 
himself does not appear. 





His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh pre. 
sided at a meeting of the committee of management 
of the Royal Albert Hall Amateur Orchestra] 
Society, which was held at Clarence House, on 
Saturday afternoon. There were present Lord 
Gerald Fitzgerald, Mr. Cole, C.B., Major Donnelly, 
R.E., and Mr. Alan Cole, the hon. secretary. Mr, 
Arthur Sullivan also attended. 





The Great Unacted and Unreal are not a class 
monopolised by England. They exist even in the 
favoured clime of assertiveness par excellence—in 
the American republic. We are told that during 
Miss Neilson’s engagement in New York, she has 
received at least fifteen bulky manuscripts by 
American dramatists, not one of which has the least 
dramatic merit or originality. ‘Miss Neilson,” 
says a local sheet, ‘“‘ was naturally surprised at the 
amount of literary ambition among our people. 
She may also have been surprised at the lack of 
literary ability. But the quantity of worthless 
dramas written, is evidence only of the fact that 
the people who can write good ones are too busy 
doing something else.” 





The Daily News contains the following notice of 
the death of Mr. Edwin Forrest, the tragedian, which 
is announced in the American papers. Middle-aged 
men were mere boys when Mr. Forrest made a 
sensation in London by his extraordinary Mac- 
beth, and Hamlet, and Othello, and Spartacus. 
The acting was positively tremendous. The 
tragedian was a Colossus; his voice shook the 
theatre, his passion startled timid people out of 
all composure. It was a Titanic performance—a 
sort of thing to have been presented in a Roman 
amphitheatre, without any adventitious aid of mask 
and high heels. Apart from or despite of all its pon- 
derous exaggeration, there was a certain tragic 
and genuine emotion in the acting which compelled 
acknowledgment, and Mr. Forrest found many ad- 
mirers here. His visit to us had some painful and 
memorable consequences. He quarrelled with Mr. 
Macready, and hissed one of the performances of 
that gentleman. When, shortly after, Mr. Macready 
visited New York, some of Mr. Forrest’s admirers 
got up a cabal and a party against the English actor, 
and the disturbance which they made on his 
appearing in one of the theatres ended in a serious 
riot. Mr. Macready’s life was in positive danger, 
and he was with much difficulty withdrawn from 
the place. Meanwhile, his opponents acted with so 
much ferocity that the authorities called out one 
of the city regiments, who soon crushed the riot 
with a terrible severity. More than twenty of the 
rioters were shot dead in the streets. Mr. Forrest 
continued, we believe, to be very popular among cer- 
tain audiences in America, although criticism was 
hardly more favourable to him there than here. He 
kept on appearing in tragedy, with intervals of 
retirement, until his latest day. He had become 


wealthy by his profession, had done many bene- 
yolent things, and had friends everywhere. But 
in the theatres of the highest name in America Mr. 
Forrest had long ceased to hold any rank. His style 
was altogether too overwhelming for the younger 
generation ; and he had of late become rather 4 
memory than a familiar living figure. 
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A good illustration of the mode of working up a 
telegram comes from New York. A sub-editor 
received a brief telegram from London, announcing 
« Oxford Music Hall burnt down.” Tho following 
ig the same telegram ornamented ;—‘* We deeply 
regret to inform our readers that the principal 
music hall of academic Oxford has been utterly 
destroyed by fire. How the devouring element 
originated is unknown, but it has as nearly proved 
disastrous to the English seat of learning as did the 
recent conflagration to Boston. The music-hall in 
question was situated in the very midst of the his- 
toric colleges of Oxford, and a mere miracle has 
saved them—their endowments, professorial chairs, 
cloisters, and libraries—from destruction.” 





The New York Tribune's review of the Italian 
opera season in that city is terse. It says: “ The 
season has been very successful from a money point 
of view, but artistically it has been the most dis- 
appointing we can remember. No language can be 
too strong to censure the carelessness of most of the 
performances, the wretchedness of the orchestra and 
We understand the 
efforts of the managers have been made less with a 
view to doing this season’s work well, than to 
paving the way for next season. Mdme. Lucca is 
under an engagement to Mr. Jarrett for two years, 
and it is certain now that Max Strakosch will take 
out Mdme. Adelina Patti, and probably M. Faure 
next winter. 





Mr. Baum of the Alhambra was testimonialised 
by his company on Saturday evening. The gift 
took the form of a classic vase of allegorical design. 
A group of figures representative of Gaiety (typified 
bythe Alhambra performances) standing in high relief 
round the centre of the vase. Winged griffins (evi- 
dently in allusion to certain creatures of prey among 
the audience) form the handles, and from their 
mouths hang festoons of laurel leaves (should it not 
be belladonna?) extending around and enriching the 
neck of the vase, which is mounted on a pedestal 
bearing the following inscription—* Presented to 
John Baum, Esq., as souvenir by his friends and 
employés of the Alhambra Theatre, December, 1872.” 
The vase and salver are valued at £150, and weigh 
upwards of two hundred ounces. 





The competition for the Westmorland Scholarship 
and the Potter Exhibition took place on Monday, at 
the Royal Academy of Music, the examiners being 
the Principal (Sir Sterndale Bennett), Mr. F. R. 
Cox, Mr. W. Dorrell, Signor Garcia, Mr. John 
Hullah, Mr. H. C. Lunn, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, 
Mr. Walter Macfarren, and Dr. Steggall. The 
results were as follows:—Westmorland Scholar- 
ship—Miss Emma L. Beasley, elected; Miss Annie 
Butterworth, Miss Nessie Goode, and Miss Har- 
ford, highly commended. Potter Exhibition—Miss 
Florence A. Baglehole, elected; Miss Mary Taylor, 
highly commended; Miss Clara Whomes, Miss 
Annie Martin, and Miss Annie J. Turner, com- 
mended, Mendelssohn Scholarship—Mr. Eaton 
Faning, unanimously elected by the Mendelssohn 
Foundation Committee and the Committee of the 
Royal Academy of Music. 





—. 





An interesting discovery has, it is stated, been 
made lately by an Italian. He has hit upon a 
method by which nerves may be tuned like harp- 
strings, and brought into harmony with each other. 
His theory is that nervous systems, like musical 
instruments, are all liable to change of tone, and this 
change is of little importance if all the nerves change 
together, as by attention to diet and temperature the 
evil may be corrected en masse, but when, owing to 
accident, or uneven wear, the general harmony 
of the nerves is destroyed, a disconnected action is 
the result, and a special mode of treatment is re- 
quired, of which he professes to possess the key. 
He calls himself a ‘‘ nerve tuner,” and contracts to 
keep nerves in order by the month or year. There 
seems to be no reason why people should not take 
lessons in ‘‘nerve tuning,” and, like violin 
performers, acquire themselves the tuning art. 
Some nerves, like fiddles, want tuning each time 
they are used, and if every man and woman could 
screw up his or her nerve fibres as they become 
relaxed, the world would be saved a vast amount of 
trouble, for it cannot be denied that the principal 
sufferers from nervous disorders are not those who 
immediately labour under them, but their friends 
and acquaintances. 





Apropos of the Westminster performance last 
week, the Daily News finds fault with the method 
in which the boys, following the English fashion, 
pronounce the Latin. 


Assuredly neither the author of “ The Adelphi” 
nor his audience-at Rome could have comprehended 
a single syllable of the Westminster performance. 
Englishmen claim the right to have a law of the 
road different from that of any other nation; and 
Protestant Englishmen claim the right to pronounce 
Latin in a manner absolutely unintelligible except 
to themselves; because it would be “ un-English” 
and almost the act of a“ pervert ” to pronounce it as 
the ancient Romans did, and as all the rest of the 
world do now. 


If the Daily News could show us how to pronounce 
Latin as the ancient Romans did, a somewhat tough 
problem would be solved. Failing that we would 
willingly hear from the Daily News how ‘all the 
rest of the world” do pronounce Latin at the pre- 
sent moment—in what universal way, for instance, 
a couple of ordinary words like “ Julius Cesar,” or 
‘‘justum cclum” are pronounced in Italy, in Ger- 
many, in France, in Scotland, and in Spain. It 
must be a common method of pronunciation, mind, 
or the argument falls to the ground, and Englishmen 
in cleaving to their own national version are no 
more unreasonable than those who cleave to French, 
Italian, German, or Spanish versions respectively. 





The New York Arcadian is anew paper which has 
founded some reputation upon its caustic smartness. 
Its present danger is that success in this direction 
will lead it to sacrifice everything to smartness— 
even discretion. Writing like the underquoted is as 
irritating to sober folk as the ipse dixits of the flip- 
pant young cynic of society who pooh-poohs every- 
thing, from the precession of the equinoxes down to 
the latest waltz-tune :— 


If‘ The School for Scandal”’ were now presented for 








A musician of local reputation, Giovanni Tadolini, 
has died at Bologna, aged seventy-nine. Tadolini 
has left no works of any importance ; but his talent 
was so fully recognised by Rossini that when the 
gteat Italian composer was unable from illness to 
complete the “ Stabat Mater,” promised for a par- 
ticular occasion, it was to Tadolini that he applied 
for no fewer than four pieces still wanting. After- 
wards when, in the year 1842, the “ Stabat Mater” 
Was brought out in Paris, Tadolini’s contribution 


to the work seem to have been omitted. The chief |/°7 Scandal,” not beeapse Shey sve net swans of, the 


sphere of Tadolini's activity was the Italian Oper: 
of Paris, where he officiated as conductor durin 


Rossini’s brief management, and for many years 
after as singing master or répétiteur. Among the 
many artists to whom he taught their parts in every 
new work that was brought out may be mentioned 
Grisi and Persiani, Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache, 


the first time, it would be hissed from the stage. If 
any conversation analogous to that held by Lady 
Sneerwell, Mrs. Candour, Sir Benjamin Backbite, and 
Crabtree, were introduced into a modern play—as, 
for instance, ‘“‘ Frou-Frou”’ or ‘ Fernande,” the 
author would be consigned to contempt, the drama 


the audience scandalized. The mirth which Sheri- 
dan excites nowadays is perfunctory and factitious. 


about it. Modest women who would blush un- 
affectedly at any double-entendre audaciously men- 
g | tioned in their presence, go to witness ‘ The School 


gross expressions and nasty allusions with which 
®/the play abounds, but because tradition puts a 
g| cataract over their moral vision, and cannot 
appreciate that what was tolerated in fashionable 
converse a hundred years ago is intolerable now. 
The principal upon which the pious father of a 
family takes his virgin daughter to listen to the 








would be damned, the manager would be ruined, and 


There is nothing genuine, spontaneous, or magnetic 


brilliant pruriencies and glittering obscenities of 





art of seduction, as illustrated by Joseph Surface, 
and the admirableoness of rakery, as shown in 
Charles, is a piquant question in ethics which we 
do not pretend to understand. 

We suppose so too. But then the writer’s lack of 
understanding is not limited to the above ethical 
question. 





The loyal Principality is fairly ready to leap out 
of its skin for joy. The monarch of that ancient 
land—the titular head of the Cymry, by us ignorant 
Saxons supposed to be of English race, but well- 
known in the West as Cambrian to the core, sinco 
is he not Princr or Wars ?—has consented to pre- 
side at the Histeddfod which is to be held next 
year at Mold. This joyful result is due to tho 
spirited action of the committee, and the influence 
exercised by the Vice-Chamberlain of the Royal 
Household, Lord Richard Grosyenor, M.P. The 
presence of Royalty at a bardic congress was indis- 
pensable in olden times, and the Welsh Princes 
were ex officio presidents of the Eisteddfod. After 
the Eisteddfod held by Royal warrant in the time 
of Elizabeth, the national institution lapsed into a 
state of decay, which resuscitated at the commencoe- 
ment of this century through tho patriotic exertions 
of that brilliant circle which enriched Celtic litera- 
ture with “The Myfyrian,” and other master- 
pieces of learning and research. The North Wales 
Chronicle reminds us that as late as tho first part 
of the present century Royalty was present at an 
Eisteddfod—namely that at Denbigh visited by the 
late Duke of Sussex. To whom an inspired bard, 
seized with sudden afflatus, exclaimed in the tongue 
spoken by Adam before sin entered the world :— 


Nid Syr yw, ond brawd Sior Rex, 
Dacw Sash y Duc o Sussex ! 


We have not the smallest idea what the above 
means, but it looks like an epigram. Later still 
our own monarch, when Princess Victoria attended 
the Beaumaris Eisteddfod in 1832, and invested the 
late Caledfryn with a gold medal as the prize for his 
ode on “The Wreck of the Rothsay Castle.” But 
neither of these royal personages represented the 
Sovereign of Wales. That glory is yet to be, and 
1873 is to see it. 

The dramatic criticism of the Standard is lik 
Keats’s ‘thing of beauty.” Its loveliness increase 
Its style is beautiful from a dozen aspects, and this 
not so much from the fact that every noun has its 
vassal adjective or that the epithets generally 
combine in triplets in order to prop each other up, 
as from the tender maundering plaintiveness which 
underlies all. Take a specimon from this week's 
contribution. 

A strange but most undoubted witness of the 
permanent impression created in the public mind by 
Mr. Wills’s “ Charles I.,” at the Lyceum Theatre, 
is that, amidst all the merriment, jollity, and holi- 
day show of Christmastide, it is able to keep on the 
even tenour of its tenderly mournful course, calm 
and unrufiled through all the din and bustle and 
echoing laughter ; no spoil-sport, however, nor grim 
Egyptian reminder of life's frail tenure amid flowing 
cups, but a still haven of soothing, though sad, 
repose amid the storm of mirth; a softly shaded 
retreat amid the glare of feasts, where melancholy or 
stricken spirits may retire (for are there not always 
many such overlooked and forgotten as the swift tide 
of outflowing joy bears us along?), there finding a 
congenial atsmophere, where neither they mar the 
bright ecstacy of others, nor are themselves jarred 
with sights and gourds at odds with their inward 
feelings. 

‘“ Life’s frail tenure amid flowing cups” is an 
admirable figure, suggestive as it is of a cobweb ata 
tea-party. The ‘‘still haven of soothing sad repose 
amid the storms of mirtl’’ is one of those sweet 
reflections which comfort the youngest child and 
most aged person—and them,only.. But the whole 
passage is full of beauty. The writer goos on to 
recall the days when ‘‘ George Barnwell” was played 
before a pantomime, and sagely admits that now it 
is no longer so. 


“Still, as beside of (sic) the light must come the 
shadow, and theatres fall under the same natural 
law, what an improvement is it to divide the neces- 
sary office of mingling shadow with sunshine, and 











Mrs. Candour and Lady Sneerwell, and to study the 


permit a choice concen the gloom under 
one roof, and how far have we adyanced in refinement 
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and elevation of mind when the history of an sacl 
fortunate monarch supersedes such a trivial example | 
of the workings of fate and the retributions of Nemesis 
as were wont to afford the dark tints to the back- | 


ground of Jolly Christmas.” 

And “still as beside of” the acumen of criticism | 
must come the fatuity, what an improvement it is to 
divide these qualities, and concentrate the silliness 


into one newspaper | 





THE MODERN ORATORIO. 





The recent performances of the two oratorios, 
the “St. Paul” and the “ Elijah,” at Exeter Hall 
and the Royal Albert Hall, were given in a way that 
deserves the highest commendation. The choral 
force, numerous and well drilled; the instrumental 
band, the best that could be obtained; the solo | 
vocalists, those who had attained the highest posi- 
tion that the profession could offer. Of the con- 
ductor, Sir Michael Costa, not a word need be said, 
and of Mr. W. G, Cusins it is only justice to record 
that he knows what he has to do and possesses the 
practical ability to realise it. 

With all these advantages the two great works of 
Mendelssolin failed in retaining the interest of the 
auditory. Why was this? Is it possible to imagine 
that there was no sympathising mind on the part of 
the listeners with the facts of the dramas? Had 
the prophet of Mount Carmel, and the great 
missionary to the Gentiles, he who had brought 
Christianity to these shores, proved less congenial 
to the understandings of oratorio patrons? It may 
be no matter of surprise to meet in the pages of one 
of our would-be-leading philosophers sneers at the 
so-called ‘ Syrian superstition,” but such philo- 
sophers ignore music and hold but few ideas in 
common with the people and the time, nor are 
their disciples to be found amid the thousands 
crowded into Exeter Hall and the Royal Albert on 
a grand oratorio night. The English, as a nation, 
havo not given up their belief in the Scriptural 
records; and the reason for the waning influence of 
the Mendelssohn oratorio, if waning it be, must be 
sought for elsewhere. We live in days in which 
there is an astonishing progress with the people 
in regard to music and art in music. The junre- 
mitting and persistent performance of great oratorio 
music which lies above art, having much more 
of the spiritual than the mechanical about and 
within it, and manifesting what it does of the 
mechanical in the highest form, produces a two- 
fold result. The national ear becomes familiarised 
with every form of grand aria and splendid chorus, 
and it is not satisfied with anything short of great 
mechanical supremacy. It has also experienced 
the truthful and deep-felt touches arising from the 
large heart and firm faith of the composer, and can 
distinguish between the staid, definite, und con- 
tinuous religious expression, and the ingenious, 
skilful, yet enthusiastic expression which is the 
overflowing of the pure art spirit resting upon art 
alone, and not upon the belief that kept bright and 
clear the heads of the musicians of old. In past 
times the oratorio was an off-shoot from the church. 
Its composer was composer to some particular 
church or chapel, in the constant habit of writing 
long compositions for worship, and having at his 
beck and call a numerous chorus and a well-appointed 
orchestra. The great oratorios of Bach are not 
oratorios in the proper sense of the term. Charist- 
mas, Good Friday, and Easter compelled him to 
come out with new season music, and his oratorio 
is simply a larger form and more splendid demon- 
stration of so much service music. Handel had 
shown unparalleled industry in full service work 
when a young man, and his return to the oratorio 
form was but the revival of the fervid zeal and self- 
denying devotion of his younger days. But Handel 
outside the church, and making music with com- 
mercial ends and purposes in view, conforming to 
the fashion of a Racine sacred opera, must not be 
judged as altogether himself. Such portions of this 
work as he conformed to the base things of the world— 
things of nanght and which he _ thoroughly 
despised—are dead. They were written with no 
blessing, never gained the end intended, and from 





their inherent weakness have passed into obscurity. 
The other portions of noble quality and unmistake- 
able excellence were offshoots of his higher nature— 
conceptions of his larger self, executed in the best 
manner, and full of high interest and true feeling. 
Handel in this music of his has his ordinary side 
and his grand side, and when at work on the latter 
no music can be better or more true. And he did 
all this as an honest man, for he never made mer- 
chandize of his Christianity. He sowed the tares to 
reap the image and superseription ; the good seed he 
knew would bring home the sheaves of a more 
lasting golden hue, and serve as seed for others to 
plant again. 

Both Bach and Handel treat the themes they 
worked upon in a more truly dramatic manner than 
any operatic composer of their time. Handel is 
more dramatic in his oratorio of the ‘“ Messiah” 
than in any one of his forty theatrical operas. The 
interlocutory choruses in 3ach’s ‘* Passion” 
are the very perfection of descriptive writing. 
These composers were content to take the 
facts ax they standin Holy Writ. We are placed in 
the streets of Jerusalem, amid the priests, soldiers, 
Jews, Romans, the friends and disciples of Jesus and 
his bitterest enemies. We see Caiaphas in his archi- 
episcopal chapter, surrounded by his packed jury of 
bishops, Herod and his court, Pilate on the judg- 
ment seat, the trial, the condemnation, and the 
execution of the unjust and horrible sentence. If 
there be any failure of interest it is with the 
“ Passion” of Bach, in which the running commentary 
heard in the solos is felt to be unnecessary, and a 
great hindrance to the progress of the action. The 
mind can at once embody the scene—see it, as it 
was seen — and recognise the construction and 
interpretative power of the musician in thus reviving 
and realising it. It is visioned and fashioned anew 
—standing out for all time. The subject has 
illuminated the imaginations of two men, who may 
be said to be among the glories of their race; in 
hearing ‘‘the Messiah” and the “ Passion” there are 
no questions of ‘* modern thought,” and the auditor 
is more than content to remain ‘ still a Christian.” 
The composers were faithful in their work, the 
passion is intense, and they portray it in the 
strongest and most significant manner. The music 
is all founded upon the ordinary methods of 
development, every motivo worked out, every thought 
perfected, nor is there any interruption caused by 
the introduction of pompous military music or 
musical representations of cutside circumstances of 
no weight or interest in a story of such a marvellous 
and appalling nature. Both Handel and Bach were 
full of wisdom because full of truth—grand and noble 
thinkers—schooled in high thoughts and strong 
expressions. It was impossible to gain a larger 
sphere, a more exacted ideal, they believed and felt the 
facts in all their direst character and tragic conse- 
quences. The constant habit of employing all they 
knew of art in the religious services of the day had 
trained them into the portraiture of all that was 
grand and transcendent; they had at their fingers’ 
ends the appropriate forms for expressing pain and 
sorrow, balm and blessing, and all the other 
incidents of self sacrifice. In all this, forethought 
and full sympathy was with them a habit of mind, 
and they need neither to progress or seek elevation. 
They had long before pressed forward and gained 
the highest platform. No such spirit and no such 
power in mechanism and material as actuated 
Handel and Bach can ever actuate the composer of 
the modern oratorio. No church has its composer, 
none its orchestra, none its numerous and well 
trained choir. The “ Passion” of Bach was 
written for the composer's choir, his every-day 
band, his ordinary organ and long familiar 
musical appointments. The composition was 
not called for by a committee of some Grand 
Musical Festival; there was no gathering of ‘all 
the talent,” no rush of chorus singers, and no gala 
day for town and country. Nor was there a poet 
engaged or a libretto constructed with set points— 
the noisy solo here, the sugary one there, the 
solemn, slow chorus contrasted with the row and 
helter skelter of its neighbour. In the theatrical 





musical drama there is great local colouring, 


——sS 
artistic mancuvring, pretentious contrast, and 4) 
things are done with a notion of tickling the ears 
and confounding the intelligence of the auditory, 

The peopl t be pleased, and thei 

people must be pleased, and their ears ang 

understandings are wofully underrated in all 

things pertaining to high art. But amidst all the 
tinsel, trickery, and unreality of the modern opera, 
certain essentialities have been settled, and certain 
laws passed for the progress of the music. It jg 
agreed that dramatic music is not symphony musie, 
and the symphonic opera has disappeared. It jg 
agreed there must be idea and logical development, 
and that the personages of the drama when they 

sing must sing an aria, or a duet, or terzet ap- 

propriate to the situation and manifesting power op 
the part of the composer. And again, it is agreed 
that the human voice is the grandest of all musical 
instruments, and is much more capable of de. 
scribing the emotions of the human soul than the 
best piece of musical mechanism ever invented, 
Lastly, it is undeniable that the orchestra can wear 
out, its tones become too familiar and to pall 
upon the ear, its emotive power can be measured, 
its limit ascertained, whilst of the human voieg 
no measure and no limit can be predicated, 
In pure vocal rhythms there is not #0 much 
novelty as may be imagined. The old writers 
were masters of language and superb orators in 
tone when the occasion called for the great point, 
The mechanism of the modern oratorio differs from 
the older form chiefly in the chorus. The fugal 
form is over and gone, It has been thrown into a 
strait-jacket form, and deprived of all its msthetic 
character. The composer learns what to do with it 
when in a state of pupilage, and he never gets over 
the process. All vocal fugues in these days are 
mere schoolboy fugues in comparison with older 
work. Tho fugue is not wanted, the composer has 
no practice, makes no progress, and when called 
upon to exercise his wit thereupon can do no more 
than he did when a boy under his master. And 
since the abandonment of the old Ambrosian and 
other ecclesiastical themes, the subjects are only a 
trot up and down to and from the sixth, and of no 
solid impress or effect. As a fact the modern fugue 
is a whirlround of a few minutes’ duration, a centre 
of four bars, a ceremony in which everybody con- 
cerned isto make as much noiseas hecan. Mendels- 
sohn of all modern composers felt the misery of 
this slavish and unimaginative mechanism, and 
did what he could to escape from the thraldom. 
His two great choral scenes are the chorus that 
closes the first act of ‘St. Paul,” and the final 
chorus of ‘the Lobegesang.” Both these move- 
ments stand out a long way ahead of all his 
other choral efforts, and by far eclipse all chorus 
works since the days of Beethoven. That in the 
‘* Elijah,” “ And the Lord passed by,” must not 
be compared with the ‘‘ Destroyed is Babylon” 
or ‘the Earthquake,” both by Louis Spobr, 
and the best examples of his power and genius. 
At present the modern oratorio is without its 
greatest and most proper charm—the short ejacu- 
latory chorus so common with Sebastian Bach 
in his great church compositions. Handel has in 
his ‘ Messiah” given two examples of a brief 
chorus—in the third act—the two allegro move- 
ments following the grave enunciation of the text, 
“Since by man came death,” and it is to be re 
gretted he did so little in this terse and spirited 
way. 

It is plain the present fashion of the modem 
oratorio cannot stand. It is built upon the senti- 
mental romanza or canzonet, possesses no col- 
versational chorus, is shorn of the majesty of the 
old fugal forms, and without ensemble, and com 
monly withont climax. There is a liberal sdmi- 
nistration of the consolatory texts from ‘* Clarke's 
Promises,” and whenever the affair seems likely to 
stop or die from pure inanition in comes the never 
failing “ Praise the Lord,” a few bars of slow musi¢, 
and then a scamper through the so-called “ grand 
fugue.” It is very easy to write a fugue of this kind 
without a bar of original idea from the first note to 
the last. And the misfortune is that commonly 
there is no music whatever in these professedy 





demonstrative choral efforts. 
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Again, in the old oratorio the recitative was a 
great essentiality, and recitative writing in those 
days was great writing. In oratorio composition 
where there is no represented action or scene by 
the singers there must be recitative, but the reci- 
tative should not be description only, or a catalogue 
of events. No writer of the present time can com- 
mand the Bach form, or the Handelian way of pro- 
gress. The present system of harmony forbids the 
order of successions used by Handel and Bach, and 
supplies nothing to fill up the hiatus. It is impos- 
sible to write sequential recitative in these days; 
what composer can hope to do anything like 
the “Deeper and deeper still” of Handel? 
Let any one undertake the dreariest and most 


‘melancholy employments with which mortal man 


could be possibly punished, the looking through the 
operas of Richard Wagner—folios of recitative—and 
he will at once admit that the old art of recitative 
has passed away, and that which is made to stand 
for it is mere nothingness and corruption. There 
is no rule, no order, no law, no progress, and the 
means employed is poor and low, confined to the 
smallest possible circle. Wagner takes only half of 
the harmonical circle, and with a hundredth portion 
of the brains of Handel or Mozart undertakes to 
improve on their music with only half the means 
they employed. The oratorio to come is open to the 
resuscitation of the recitative, and in a form that we 
at present have little conception of. 

There must be a new oratorio of new form, 
more dramatic truth and propriety, and com- 
bining all the different points seen in the old. 
The oratorio of the ‘' Messiah’ has been given 
this Christmas season about half a dozen times, 
and there is nothing but “Israel in Egypt” 
that is certain to bring money. In these days of 
free thought and modern superstition, falsely 
called latitudinarianism, the facts of the gospel 
history offer the best and surest medium for popular 
oratorio, and but few of them have been touched 
upon, and none in the true dramatic spirit. In 
portraying the miracles of our Saviour, there is now 
less objection to His presence as a Personage in the 
drama; although this feeling may continue, and 
properly so, against any such usage in the rendering 
of the Crucifixion otherwise than as it stands in 
history. For those who relish it there is the new 
grand opera of Offenbach. There are thousands 
who care not for it. Let England supply the new 
dramatic oratorio, which at present may be said to 
have no existence. Were our cathedrals in the 
musical condition they should be we might look 
there for the composer. But it is otherwise, and 
the new thing must come up somehow and some- 
where without the blessing of ecclesiastical conse- 
cration, 











THE LOCOMOTIVE AND THE FIDDLE. 





It is seldom even in a materialistic age that one| poem of 
comes across such an outspoken piece of materialism | What Mr. Gladstone 
asthe Duke of Somorset’s speech at the Newton|from the nonsense imputed to him; 


Abbott Science and Art Schools. 


enough; but his Grace goes further. 


set up for their own behoof. 


was speaking at the time. 


results, produces admiration, awe, a sense o 


The Duke, as is | points wherein he instituted comparison were legi- 
well known, is a champion of what may be called | timate enough. 
the physical realm of nature. The natural sciences | fulness of the age—a fault illustrated the very next 
claim his highest allegiance, and he is a faithful | day by the Philistine Duke—and was warning his 
servant in their cause. All this is respectable | young hearers against intellectual arrogance. ‘ It 
So jealous is | has been,” he said, ‘‘and it is an age of immense 
he of the supremacy of matter-lore above all faith | mental as well as material activity; it is by no 
and knowledge besides, that he rushes violently | means an age abounding in minds of the first order, 
against any other ideal that alien worshippers may |in great immortal teachers of mankind. 
The Duke is as in-| tapped, as it were, and made disposable for man, 
tolerant as any bigot of the old schools. He will | vast natural forces; but the mental power employed 
suffer no Allah but Science: it is death to every|is not to be measured by the size of the results. 
other ideal, One might have thought for instance |To perfect that marvel of travel, the locomotive, 
that of all other pursuits the sciences would bear|has perhaps not required the expenditure of more 
with the arts. They run together in popular | mental strength and application than to perfect that 
coupling, they are bracketed in the curriculum and | marvel of music, the violin. In the material sphere, 
in the very title of that school in which the Duke|the achievements of the age are splendid and un- 
They join at many]|mixed. In the social sphere they are great and 
points; for all arts require for their full develop-| noble, but seem ever to be confronted by a suc+ 
ment the application of science—of mathematics | cession of new problems, which almost defy solution, 
for example; while science in its turn when|In the sphere of pure intellect, I doubt whether 
it leads the imagination to contemplate vast | posterity will rate us as highly as we rate ourselves, 


the beautiful aud the sublime, which is the }an insufferable arrogance in the men of any age 


exact province of art. The true philosopher 
recognises this, and so does the true artist. One 
of Professor Tyndall's most eloquent essays is 
on the Scientific use of the Imagination, in which 
he shows that that impalpable something in us 
which cannot be inch measured or labelled, which 
yields no result in the crucible nor even in the 
tables of arithmetic, is yet of the highest value 
in tracing scientific truths. On the other hand, 
the musician if appealed to to decide the value 
of purely physical research in his own branch 
would confess his admiration for it. He would 
reply that he was to consider the laws of acoustics 
whenever he fashions a large work, but besides 
that, he recognises the relation between wider 
removed branches of science and his own art. In 
the spectrum of the sun-rary he sees a correlation to 
the notes of the scale, with complementary and 
answering proportions similarly established. In the 
laws of ratios he sees laws which he too must obey 
within his own limits. And so in a dozen different 
ways the bounds of art and science meet, and the 
gift and grace of each supplement those of the 
other. 

But of all worshippers of science the Duke of 
Somerset cannot see this, but is as blindly 
intolerant of art as the fattest Philistine of the 
age. “I read this morning,’ said the Duko of 
Philistia at Newton Abbott, ‘‘ with very great sur- 
prise, in the speech of the Premier, on education 
at Liverpool, that he would balance for the proof of 
intellect the violin against the locomotive engine. 
Now, I should like to know what the violin bas 
done for civilisation and the world. Men have been 
scraping upon squeaking strings for the past three 
hundred years, and what good has the world gained ? 
Mr. Gladstone says the fiddle is a marvel of music, 
and therefore equal to the locomotive engine. Now, 
Iremember some years ago when Paganini, the great 
fiddler, died, that there was a newspaper published 
in Italy which began an article on his death in 
this style: ‘Genoa has produced two great men, 
Paganini and Columbus,’ and I confess it seems to 
me when I hear Mr. Gladstone comparing the fiddle 
with the locomotive engine, it is very much Paganini 
and Columbus over again. But that is not all. 
Why the locomotive has altered the civilization of 
the world already. The locomotive has got all 
through Europe, and has even got into Japan. Do 
you think it can do that without advancing civilisa- 
tion? Ishould like to know if the fiddle has ever 
done the same.” 

Now before we answer the sapient man according 
to his wisdom (to gloze the over-bluff counsel of 
Solomon), it might be well to ascertain who did 
assert the fiddle was equal to the locomotive? Not 
Mr. Gladstone assuredly. The Premier knew better 
than compare things dissimilar in every respect— 
in shape, in operation, in sphere of action, in 
result. He might as well have compared a 
Tennyson’s with a ton of coals. 
said was very different 
and the 


He was speaking of the boast- 


It has 


f | But what I most wish to observe is this, that it is 





to assume what I may call airs of unmeasured 
superiority over former ages.” 

This is well and wisely spoken. Contrast its 
thoughtful modesty with the brag of the Ducal 
speech—the strut and swagger of the Nineteenth 
Century personified. It is very different to 
saying that the fiddle has done as much for 
civilisation and the world as the steam-engine. 
Though even to take the narrow ground of the Duke 
of Somerset—to see the question only with his 
spectacles, and to confine ourselves to tho issue, 
what have fiddle-scrapers done for the human race ? 
we are not sure that the violin would como off badly. 
To provide an answer it would first be necessary to 
ascertain whether the Duke compares the fiddle and 
the locomotive individually or as representatives of 
two powers—namely the arts on one side, and the 
mechanical forces on the other. And next to find 
out what he means by the “ good the world) has 
gained.” If he means by “good,” an increase of 
the totality of human enjoyment, we dare to think 
the arts have done more good in their season than 
the mechanical forces. The railway engine is a 
mighty agent: it is our porter, our beast of burden, 
our messenger, our warrior: its utility is immeasur- 
able. The fiddle is only a companion, a consoler, a 
friend—occasionally a poet and a priest. The active 
uses of the first are infinitely greater; but we deny 
that its sum of good is greater, taking the world’s 
history through. The locomotive has been with usa 
bare half-century; the stringed instrument has been 
with us since society began. One thing is certain: the 
world woke to the necessity of music, before it woke 
to the san nee of steam. In all those ages how 
many heagts has music delighted—how many demons 
exorcised — how many pilgrims comforted — how 
many souls led to the contemptation of the divine ! 
No man, we take it, ever alighted much spiritually 
benefited from “ riding in a railroad car,” albeit it 
may convey the sick into pure air, and the toil- 
weary to rest. Buta horse will doas much; a 
the Duke would probably place the scrapers c 
squeaking strings lower than the horse. But no 
soul was ever directly purified by the locomotive, 
whereas thousands have been directly bettered by 
the violin. On the other hand steam, with its 
giant's strength, uses it tyrannously asa giant. It 
counts its victims by the multitude. It slays, it 
maims, it warps body and mind; it drags the robust 
young peasant from plough and hill side to choke 
his life out in reeking factory and engine-house and 
mine, and brood in pestilential dwellings. Against 
the good it does must be set the harm. Besides 
destroying life in the shock of collisions and explo- 
sions, it aids in making wars more sanguinary and 
hate more terrible. The fiddle has no such set-off ; it 
inflames no hatred, and takes no lives; itleads neither 
to pestilence nor accident. Its sway is all peaceful, 
and for gentle good it exacts no terrible part-pay- 
ment of ill. In measuring benefits one ought to take 
notice of the discount. And if the locomotive has 
as the Duke of Somerset says, ‘ got all through 
Europe and even into Japan,” the stringed instru- 
ment was there cycles ago. It worshipped God in 
the Temple before Europe was thought of. It 
accompanied the civilisation of Assyria and Egypt, 
and still the Pyramids rose without steam. It made 
gentle the sway of Greece, it embellished the arts of 
that Rome which managed to conquer the world 
although the locomotive was not. Nay, when 
modern Europe arose and America was discovered, 
the violin flourished there before the steam-engine, 
so that even as a mere traveller it has preceded its 
rival, while in all historical associations the iron 
monster is a mere parvenu compared with the fiddle. 
Such comparative estimates may seem absurd, but 
the Duke of Somerset has forced them onus. He is 
in the position of a man who, when a rose is praised, 
says, “ Bah! give me a juicy rumpsteak. Rump- 
steaks increase the strength of man: when did 
roses ever do that? Rumpsteaks helped to win 


Waterloo: roses never won a battle yet.” Never- 
theless roses too have their uses in life, though all 
Philistia turn up its nose at them. 
—_—SX 
Smoking-rooms are to be added to all the Parisian 
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HENRY BLAGROVE. 


To tne Eprron. 

Sir,—With many others I mourn the early 
death of Henry Blagrove, the great orchestral 
leader, and would wish to add my testimony to 
his unusual qualities, and to record the loss 
which, in my opinion, musical art in this country 
has sustained. You have already referred to his 
early promise—to his claims for recognition as 
a soloist; and who is there conversant with 
his solo playing and his quartet playing who 
would not gladly endorse all that has been 
stated in different places during the last few 
days? My experience of Blagrove’s musical 
performances dates from nearly twenty years 
ago. Probably his solo playing then was no 
longer what it had been in earlier days, for 
he had been much engrossed in orchestral playing 
and teaching, and every one knows their effects 
upon the soloist. Still up to the last he retained 
unerring intonation, innate feeling for rhythm and 
lightness of bow; his quartet playing showed in 
addition to these qualities strict loyalty to the 
composer and to his associates: he read the com- 
posers as their works suggested it; he never tried 
to eclipse his associates. And how true was aly 
this of himas a Leader! Quick, firm of attack, 
unerring in intonation and rhythm, bearing the 
brunt of responsibility, and yet with unusual 
modesty never conducting, always leading, he 
showed qualities rare among even foremost leaders; 
he never dragged, never pressed forward unduly 
-~-another quulity not always found in good 
orchestral performers. Nay, he had been trained 
in the rhythm of Handel's great works, and his 
intonation was equal to that of the Yorkshire 
Chorus Singers: he was in theso respects truly an 
English Musician. And as he wasin tho orchestra, 
80 he was in life: modest yet firm—honourable, 
punctual, ready to serve his brother artists and 
his art, for which at all times he showed genuine 
love, and was ready to make sacrifices. 

But I must not trespass further on your valuable 
space ; allow me in conclusion only to record one 
or two personal experiences. Mr. Blagrove went 
with Mdme. Goldschmidt on her last concert 
tour through England and Scotland. This was 
during the winter and spring of 1861-2. Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Signor Belletti, and M. Piatti were 
of the party. Whatever part Mr. Blagrove had 
to take in the concerts and oratorios he acted in 
the manner which I have endeavoured to describe. 
In concerted or solo music, or as leader in the pro- 
vincial towns, he was always heartily welcomed 
alike by orchestra and public. Inthe delicate and 
difficult duo for voice and violinfrom Mozart’sa‘‘I/ Re 
Pastore,” frequently performed at these concerts, 
he fully shared the honours. And when, in 1863, 
the Rhenish Festival came round to Dusseldorf 
(and promised to be particularly brilliant) it was 
suggested that Mr. Blagrove should he invited to 
lead the orchestra. ‘The answer—perhaps a 
natural one—was that there were leaders enough 
in Germany. So it might be, but surely none 
better; and as Mr. Blagrove had been in Germany 
for some time and was perfectly conversant with 
its language and customs, what exception could 
be taken to him in these international days ? 

He was invited and went, and I well remember 
the evening of his arrival, when he was taken 
straight to the house of the chairman of the 
Festival Committee (Herr von Sybel) where there 
was a large gathering of festival guests, Ger- 
mans, Belgians, and Dutch. Mr. Blagrove was 
asked to play; he consented, and played admi- 
rably, notwithstanding twenty-four hours’ previous 
travel. His playing was greatly appreciated, and 
there, as in the course of the festival, he won 
golden opinions both as an artist and asa man. 
And when Dusseldorf’s turn came afresh for the 
Triennial Festival, in 1866, no further pleadings 
were required; Mr. Blagrove was again asked 
and went; and I have often heard him say that 
these visits to the Rhenish musical gatherings 
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were among the pleasantest experiences of his 
later artist life.—I am, Sir, Yours truly, 
Orro GOLDSCHMIDT. 
December 24, 1872. . 





THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE.—XIll. 


To tne Eprror. 


Srr,—The power of sound can be employed in 
divers ways. In its highest state it is co-existent 
with other forces, and when properly used would of 
course become the sacred drama on the lyric stage. 
(I hope my readers will not be shocked.) We find 
then music exercising its power partially in present 
oratorio, partially in present opera. Now observe the 
difference in the compulsory situations of a com- 
poser: the function of the drama, and consequently 
of the highest developed stage of it—opera, is to 
present rather that to represent. This is a wide 
difference ; and I may compare the positions to that 
of sculpture and painting; the first presents, the 
second represents. Many of our composers have 
erred on this ground alone; Mendelssohn perhaps 
worse than all;* for what becomes true musical 
writing in the one case becomes false in the 
other, because misapplied. Then we see it is 
possible for a musician to conceive falsely, that 
includes a right of re-adjustment by others. My 
thesis is this: art like virtue isa mean state between 
two vices, one in excess the other in defect ; 
consequently art in all its situations must have its 
absolute and immutable truth whether we know it 
or not; for, as Aristotle tells us, there is neither a 
mean state of excess and defect, nor an excess and 
defect of a mean state: this is but another way of 
saying what was previously quoted, ‘ Thero is but 
one right way of doing any given thing required of 
an artist.” Andin our modern misconception o 
liberty we find the license of the fiend, for the 
custom is to regard life as like an isoscles triangle or 
a hugh cone, and liberty to consist in having the 
power to shuffle crab-like sideways along the base. 
Has an artist liberty whon he draws acircle? He 
has liberty to try or leave it alone, but undertaking 
it, one touch deviating from the truth and he fails. 
Has an oculist liberty when he removes a cataract? 
Yes, to undertake it or not, but once undertaken one 
tremor of the hand and he cripples tho man he 
was called upon to heal. Vast liberty surely! It is 
then of the uttermost importance that we have just 
conceptions of our various situations in art, and 
in order to have these I must sit in judgment 
truthfully to analyse what musical art we possess, 
or I cannot teach people how to teach. And 
this may seem to many critics a simple matter, 
to me it appears a far other thing. This is the 
mode of analysis as given by Kant. (1) The 
Absolute Completeness of the Composition of the 
given totality of all. (2) The Absolute Complete- 
ness of the Division of a given totality in a 
phenomenon. (8) The Absolute Completeness of 
the Origination of a phenomenon. (4) The Absolute 
Completeness of the Dependence of the Existence of 
what is changeable in a phenomenon. The utter 
fallacy of modern thought can be shown by the 
qualification in the following sentence: “If every 
player or singer follows the devices and desires of his 
own heart, however good a musician he may indivi- 
dually be, the result will be a mere burlesque.” 
Now it is the peculiar feature of error to differ; and 
no one can be a good musician, nor a good anything 
else, that follows the devices and desires of his own 
heart, for such a one has not yet obtained a know- 
ledge of where real liberty begins nor how it is 
attained through servitude and obedience. And it 
is the peculiar feature of truth to agree, to approxi- 
mate an apex, not to agree by mimicry, which is 
altogether a false method of procedure, but to agree 
through the influence of perfectly perceived truths. 
Respecting the relationship of composer to repro- 
ducer, it may be remarked, the former may demand, 








* Let it not be supposed that I cavil; possibly the man who 
can see errors can also appreciate to a far greater extent 
truths than that man who blindly worships a composer as 
immaculate: we deify our music writers—which is wrong; 
while as a rule we have not sufficient knowledge to enable us 
to rightly value their excellences, 


ee 
and the latter accord obedience, so far as the 
composition contains rightly adjusted sounds; ng 
beyond this. 


In the old troubadour days, poet, composer, and 
executant were united in one individual, so that the 
original intentions were faithfully carried out as fg 
as the operator’s powers would allow. Richard 
Wagner would return to this if he could, andi think 
he is right; yet even here we find the fallibility of 
mana drawback to success, for the greater the de. 
mand the less the power of fulfilment. Is there g 
man living who could improvise beautiful verse ty 
truthfully adjusted sounds? And if there be, would 
he possess the feelings sufficiently noble for such 
modes of expression? To return to our troubadow} 
His first essay would be to show by outer manifesta. 
tion through graceful form the inward state of 
consciousness he possessed. The successful isguyg 
would depend upon acquired capacity moulded by 
past experiences: He would in point of fact 
act analytically, while the recipient would sc 
synthetically. (It will ultimately be seon the 
whole force of instruction hangs on this point; 
the master makes an analysis or he does not teach; 
while the pupil accumulates his, in some points 
conflicting knowledges, for a preconceived end) 
The troubadour may fail from false or imperfect 
motives, or he may fail from undeveloped, distorted, 
or withered powers. He may have ‘ Real assents” 
but “Vulgar ideas.” (II. first series.) To step 
forward: he may employ himself in presenting, or 
in a more menial capacity in representing the 
emotions, feelings, or passions of more noble men 
than he—he sinks his individuality. To do this 
truthfully depends upon Learned ideas joined to 
Notional assents. (This will ultimately be fonnd to 
be the exact position of the usual learner of song) 
But man soon found that creative power was 
possessed by few, while appreciative power was held 
by many, power of action being in degree in all. 
His demand therefore was to have symbols by 
which he might reproduce the effect arising from 
the creative powers of others. Hence musical nots. 
tion. Now I fwould have this carefully observed: 
when man sets himself to give to fellow-man, 
through the means of notation, original conceptions, 
heis limited firstly to symbolic, secondly to reprodue- 
tive power. Much has been written and more said 
on what is celled ‘ artistic conscientiousness;” but 
it appears to me that what is so called consists in 
a principle of “ heads I win, tails you lose ;” for all 
conscientiousness seems to be demanded on one 
side, and all the license of ignorance accorded on the 
other. This false idea I would if possible remove. 
As I, with most, have to do not with the art of 
composition or production, but the art of trans- 
ferring from symbols—the art of reproduction—it is 
well that the symbolic power should be clearly 
defined. Thisis first to be observed ; written words 
are a direct symbolic form from the primary-spoken 
words. Hieroglyphics went off at a tangent, and 
found their ultimate and proper development in 
drawing; while the connection which some philologists 
are trying to enforce between the form of things and 
the form of sounds in spoken words is too hypo- 
thetical for outsiders to at present take note of. We 
have seen what an author who writes words for 
another to reproduce loses and delegates to this 
other, who thereby virtually becomes a partner in 
the result, but more we see that it is the duty of this 
author so to recognise such dependence and s0 to 
use his vehicles of conveyance that he shows 
he is fully prepared to acknowledge the import 
ance of his auxiliary. Now for sounds: olf 
symbols depict height and duration. Well, 
for the most part music simply appeals to man 
as successive impressions of form in relationship; 
it is a working on his nature as a being having “§ 
mode of thought called time.” (Kant.) But! 
would first interpolate to show a singular thing 
connected with our present form of sym 
and I would urgently impress upon musical 
readers the importance of an unbiassed 00m 
sideration of this. It was shown (XIV.) that @ 
writing notes we use the same mode to represent 8 
half and a whole, a semitone and a fall tone. There 





is then no means by which a learner may discov? 
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py internal evidence where the half-tones are thrown. 
Moreover, When & recognition of the adjusted halves 
has, by other means, been obtained, we find this 
recognition tends to fix the half tones at an absolute 
pitch ; but we find by means of changing clef that 
pictorially the situation of the semitone has changed. 
Now in writing symbols for reproduction by an in- 
strament the conditions of the instrument affect the 
mode of writing ; for example a cornet in B flat will 
have the symbols written in D, while the pianoforte 
gecompaniment is written in C; the other crook 
making a third difference. Here we see a semi- 
tone change in one instrument making a full tone 
change in the other. Then I seize on the prin- 
ciple and abstract for song what may be termed 
the moveable semitone. The voice has neither flats 
nor sharps in it, consequently by the employment of 
the moveable semitone we get the mode of writing 
yocal music in any key without the employment of 
accidentals, which mode conforms to the construc- 
tion of the instrument. Mr. Hullah, I think, some- 
where tells us, if you sing in the key of G you must 
remember the F is sharpened; I say no! for if you 
yemember this you are modulating from the key of 
(. This is the proper employment of symbols for 


seventh is to be flattened in the scale, why on earth 


ite it et bs, My semitones 
not write 1 —-— ——— 3 
e) 


naturally fall into their true places, so that we see 
in our mode of musical writing all the power of the 
moveable Do, all the excellencies of the Tonic 
Sol-fa with none of its defects, all the excellencies 
of our pictorial system; and yet for two hundred 
years while musicians have found out how to simplify 
and adapt symbols for other instruments, they have 
never given themselves the trouble to discover how 
to do this for the voice, but have even allowed 
others to invent a clumsy and roundabout substi- 
tute which will ever afford an arena for the exhibition 
of the prejudices and ignorances which exist on both 
sides. Is not this a mystery of life? This can still be 
made more clear. In writing music the symbols for 
the accidentals upon a key-board are placed at the 
beginning of the stave on which the vocal part is 
written, and if that stave continued in a straight line 
for half-a-mile the key-board accidentals would not 
again obtrude; the true singer pays no heed to 
these; but naturals for flattened notes in his scale, or 
for sharpened notes in his scale, always disconcert 
him. Musicians may object; but I retort, the 
principle of a moveable semitone you have already 
accepted when you change your clef, pictorially the 
josition has changed, why not employ this power 
for a truth and conjoin an appearance with a fact 
when the instrument performed upon will allow? 
Thave yet more to say even on what is recognised 
by teachers, but I will not startle too much, but 
I will say distinctly first principles are by most 
musicians misunderstood and falsely taught.—I 
remain, Sir, Yours truly, 
Edgbaston, Dec. 24, 1872. 








Cartes Luxn. 





OLD SONGS WANTED. 





To tux Eprror. 

Sin,—Can any of your readers inform me where I 

tan obtain the words and melodies of two songs ? 

~one, I believe, of West Country origin—giving a 

humorous detail of Orpheus’s loss of his wife, and 
Siggesting as a reason for her capture 

‘Some say she was a very great scold, 


And so of her the Devil got hold, 
With his twinkum twankum twee.” 


The other, a mother giving advice to her son on his 
Going to London. 


“Thou know’st my dear Gumkin, my own darling 
son 


, That thee and thy mother must part,” &c. 
tem feel greatly obliged by any information.— 


Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 
Cc. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of tho Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wHiIcH ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 
As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 84d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The Peoplo’s Hymnal,’ and all tho 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d, 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.”—Orchestra. 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alterations for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 


mon oof 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &c., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 
* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s. 8d. 
Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—lst. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


The Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of finding each 
Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “* The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music sy C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foun Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 








» &e,, 8. J. 


London J, T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Haton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Kosewood or Walnut Case. 
£2 12 








34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 





£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 








40 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates, 
L4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut, 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 


50 GUINEAS, 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates, 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS, 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£65 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


60 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*.* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* Tho same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B, CRAMER AND CO.,, 


PIANOFORTH GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT PIRZET, W. 












J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 
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0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 
WOE ocd 0s cedtoeas none ghie 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany .......... 12 12 0 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 

as No. 1 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Cans 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany.......... 22 0 0O 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany 

4a.—With Sub Bass (in placeof Forte) 82 0 0 
4b,—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 

(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 0O 0 


bo 
o 
So 
Oo 


5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 

Elegant Veneered Case in 

Rosewood or Walnut........ 3 6000 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 

Tremolo) ..cocccesssseese 88 O 0 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OxtrA) ..ccccrccccece coovee 40 O 
7.~-Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
OARS. rcccccccccvscgeccsecs 60 ° 0 © 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c, (superior 
finish) ,.cccssccseposeccoes 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut 
a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 40 9 
9b,—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ........... » 45 - 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blower .......++++++.£100 0 0 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower £125 0 0 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 


*," Nos. 9, Oa, 9b, 9c, Od, 9e, Of, and Og, are in Resonant Cases. 


o 


60 0 O 


35 Guineas 


eeeee eeeeeeee 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocce Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO,, 
American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
901, REGENT STREET, W., axp 43, MOORGATS 

STREET, LONDON; 





OAK, £12 12s. ; 


OAK, £15 15s. ; 
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And at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO’’s 
HARMONIUMS, 





No, 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 55, 


MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 


MAHOGANY, &7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 38. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 85, 


MAHOGANY, £9 9s. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
ROSEWOOD, £13 133, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 


Forté, Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
ROSEWOOD, £16 16s,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 

Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux, Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 


Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action, 
No. 9. 
OAK, £50 = ROSEWOOD, £52 10%. 
ALNUT, £55. 

Nineteen Sy (Church ee) 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action, 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73 ; WALNUT, £76 


Twenty- -four Stops. (Iwo Keyboards.) 

Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement. sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Poa Bas- 
Musette. Expression. . 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voir 1 Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND OO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 


Little Maid of ArCadce ...ssseesseneeeeeeeeeeenceanenes 4 0 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
The Sailor's GraVC..sssecses seer eesseeevereseee 40 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .... » £2 
Ob ! Della Mia se ce ceeecerecccece sees escecess eens 4 0 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS. 





Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ......00.06- 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat & G.. 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ........ 0.000 ce seee 
Oft L wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .... 

My old love, “Remembrance” ......ceceeeseceeececees 


~~ > 
eococo 


London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


0. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 


_ 


Alone for ever. In D and F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Fairy GROWEE sccccccsccvcccecscsescesccsccces cece 4 0 
Week EDT onc pnh dhs 4666.00 50-00 0048 ve dncdd babes bobees 4 0 


London : J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


— 
o 


The night closes o’er her. (Sting by Mdme. Rudersdorff). 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) .......c.cseceeee 4 0 


Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 
London: J. B, Cramzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S NEW SONGS. 





IEE ida kptvcidisuesaiinpespitneteiehaetedee 4 0 
The Choice, in E flat and G........s00. 4 0 
WN Tit cackn thn diet eedingenndeebbnteanesteesenscs. 
SR TUE op ac dinskncadnatedines cd dessisccscecceasss OS 
ae 4 0 
Three Lilies tite a nee ecesssbeaneee o. 7 
Friends ......+.....+.Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 


London: J. B. Caamen & Co., Regent-streét, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’'S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ......sesseec008 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G@ and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .......0.00..- - 40 


London; J. B. Cramer & Co, Regent-strect, W. 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


fe ae 
NGG WOE ins tan So is os thas aw thas wecedindcibveee B 
aT 
The above six songs, by the composer of “I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
iiGderate compass, 


London. J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c. 





The Reindeer Bells, Rang. (RRND ccccccctcccesces 8 

Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) .......00sscseeseeee 8 

The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
One BONY Fic 6d oc goad Os Sado an sees 06 Co ececeons ese 


oo 


For ever and for aye dodone co aH'0n0b cbebicc ct egan be 066g00 
Eventide, Trio. (8.¢.7.).....0sseessseseees 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-strect, W. 
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Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Tweuty-five Stamps. 


Composed 
by JOHN RHODES. “ 


Loaion: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 
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Just Published. Price 5s, ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 


AYLAND WELL. , . A. M. W. 
Author of “The Rus of Beccles ea” 


CRAMERS'’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording spaco 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viZ., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . 
Second ,,  Pianofortes .. 
Third ,,  Pianofortes . . 
Fourth ,, Pianofortes . . 
Fifth " Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth ~ Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


by BROADWOOD. 
by COLLARD. 

by ERARD. 

by KIRKMAN. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 
originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to tho various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couxanrp, 
Erarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens havo 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Iilustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Regent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Mooraats Street, City. 








London; J, T. Harns, Lyall-place, Jatencenans, 5.W,; and 4, 


| J, B, CRAMER & CO., Waser Srager, & Waersan Roap, Baiaurom, 
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NEW DANCE MUSIC 


OF THE SEASON. 


“GA EATE A’ *V ELS E. 


| Performed at the State Balls. 
COMPOSED AND DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


By HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 


4s, Illustrated with Photograph 5s. 


NACHTLIEDER WALTZ. 


By Cc. H. R. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


As. 


AUTUMN MANCUVRES. 


MARCH AND POLKA. 
By ©. H. BR. MARRIOTT, 
Beautifully Illustrated, 


As. 


PALUIEE -G AD O:?- 


By C. H. R. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


As. 


BAVARDS QUADRILLE, 


ON AIRS FROM OFFENBACH’S NEW OPERA. 
By Cc. H. BR. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


4s. 


BAVARDS GALOP, 


ON AIRS FROM OFFENBACH’S NEW OPERA. 
By Cc. H. R. MARRIOTT, 
Beautifully Illustrated, 

As, 


NECK-AND-NECK GALOP. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 


As. 


YE MERRIE OLD TIMES 


LANCERS, ON OLD ENGLISH AIRS. 
By. EF. GODFREY. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 

_ 48. 


Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER & 00., 201, ‘REGENT STREET, W. 


——_,, 


a a 
Printed and Published by Jauas Swirr, of 65 King-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-oflice of Swrrz & Co., 55, King-street aforesaid. —Friday, Dec. 27th, 1872 
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